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Manchuria,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  being  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  last  ruling  dynasty  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire,  has  long 
been  a  country  of  considerable  interest  to  explorers  from  the  West, 
though,  owing  to  peculiar  difficulties,  not  usually  presented  in  the  cases 
of  other  unknown  parts  of  the  world,  its  exploration  has  not  been  so 
thorough  or  so  rapid  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  difficulties  which  barred  alike  the  scientific  and  commercial 
explorer,  and  effectually  kept  out  the  greatest  pioneer  of  all,  the 
prospector,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Manchu  emperors  in  their  rule  over 
China  tried  to  keep  closed  the  doors  of  this  the  sacred  home  of  their 
forbears  against  the  inquisitive  and  grasping  Europeans.  And,  all 
things  considered,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view,  they  had  considerable 
reason  on  their  side. 

As  regards  Manchuria  itself,  their  first  experience  with  the  white 
“  barbarians  ”  of  the  West  occurred  when  the  Russians  in  their  march  of 
conquest  across  Siberia  came  into  contact  with  the  outposts  of  the 
Manchu  Empire  on  the  Amur  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  once  a 
struggle  commenced  between  the  emissaries  of  the  two  mighty  Empires 
for  the  possession  of  this  valuable  stretch  of  territory,  which  ended  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  whole  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  regions  coming 
under  the  sway  of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 

Next  the  Manchu  emperors  found  the  white  man  knocking  with  no 
uncertain  hand  at  the  doors  of  their  domain  in  the  far  south,  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  tried  to  keep  Manchuria  closed  to 
these  aliens.  Nevertheless,  the  whites  have  persisted  in  their  purpose,  and, 
after  forcing  the  doors,  have  during  the  past  century  succeeded  in  finding 
out  much  about  the  wonderful  country  of  Manchuria. 

Very  early  in  what  may  be  called  the  modern  history  of  the  country 
the  great  explorer  and  naturalist,  Pallas,  reached  the  Amur  region.  He 
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was  followed  in  turn  by  Radde  and  Schrenck,  and  all  three  have  left 
invaluable  records  of  their  discoveries. 

In  1886  three  noted  travellers,  James,  Younghusband  and  Fulford, 
made  their  historic  journey  through  Shenking  (now  known  as  Fengtien) 
and  Kirin,  to  the  sacred  peak,  Lao  Pei  Shan  (Peiktusan),  of  the 
Chang  Pei  Shan  range,  and  northward  to  the  Sungari  River  and  into 
Heilungkiang  province.  The  record  of  their  journey  was  perpetuated  by 
James  in  his  standard  work  ‘  The  Long  White  Mountain.’ 

Later  still  Sir  Alexander  Hosie  made  his  journeys  through  the  country 
and  along  the  Amur,  and  he  too  has  ably  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  in  his  book  ‘  Manchuria,  its  People,  Resources,  and  Recent 
History.’  In  addition  to  the  records  of  these  travellers  and  explorers 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  in  Russian  and  Japanese, 
which,  alas  !  is  sealed  to  most  Britishers  and  sadly  curtails  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  records  of  good 
work  done  will  some  day  appear  in  the  English  language,  for  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  either  Russian  or  Japanese  will  ever  become  part  of  the  curricula 
of  our  British  schools  and  colleges. 

While  travellers  and  men  of  science  have  thus  been  busy,  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  world  have  not  l)een  idle,  for  the 
barriers  set  up  have  been  broken  down,  and  trade  relations  established, 
so  that  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  have  become  fairly 
well  known  to  the  outside  world. 

In  the  last  few  years,  with  increased  facilities  for  travel,  and  with  the 
passing  of  the  old  suspicions  against  outsiders,  scientific  men  as  well  as 
traders  and  missionaries  have  penetrated  the  country  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  than  was  formerly  possible.  Even  so  there  still  remain 
large  tracts  of  unexplored  country,  while  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt 
regarding  its  topography,  fauna,  flora,  geology  and  mineral  and  economic 
resources ;  and  it  is  with  my  own  small  share  in  the  work  of  exploring 
these  last  stretches  of  unknown  territory  that  I  propose  to  deal  to-night. 

In  preparing  this  paper  it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  just  what  line 
to  take  ;  for,  though  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  geographical  exploration,  notably  in  Shansi,  Shensi, 
North  Chihli  and  Inner  Mongolia,  as  a  naturalist  I  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  the  fauna  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  flora  and  geology  rather 
than  with  the  geography  of  these  districts. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  for  even  the  most  casual  traveller  to  pass 
through  a  country  without  gleaning  some  idea  of  its  geography,  topography, 
people,  and  products,  and,  as  I  hope  I  may  claim  to  be  something  more 
than  a  casual  traveller,  I  feel  that,  as  one  of  the  most  recent  scientific 
travellers  in  Manchuria,  there  may  be  something  of  Interest  regarding  that 
country  for  me  to  lay  before  the  members  of  this  distinguished  Society. 

As  a  field  naturalist  I  have  been  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Nation.al  Museum,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  make 
several  excursions  from  my  headquarters  in  Tientsin  into  Manchuria,  a 
land  of  mighty  rivers  and  great  primeval  forests,  of  volcanic  hills  and 
mountains  and  wide  alluvial  plains. 

My  first  visit  was  made  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1913,  when 
I  entered  Kirin  province,  vi&  Kaiyiian  on  the  Moukden-Harbin  railway 
line,  and,  after  a  period  spent  in  the  forest  to  the  south-east  of  Chaoyang- 
chen,  took  boat  and  explored  certain  parts  of  the  upper  Sungari  River 
and  its  tributaries,  finally  reaching  the  town  of  Kirin,  or  Chuanchang, 
and  thence  by  river  steamer  and  railway  arriving  back  in  Tientsin  in 
August. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  I  made  a  journey  by  boat  up  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Yalu  River  and  its  tributary  the  Hunkiang,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  eti  route. 

The  following  autumn  and  early  winter  were  spent  in  the  forested 
regions  in  Northern  Kirin  province,  between  Harbin  and  Ninguta. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  I  travelled  with  a  friend  to  Harbin,  and  thence 
down  the  Sungari  River  as  far  as  its  Junction  with  the  Amur.  It  was 
found  impossible,  however,  to  continue  in  this  direction  owing  to  the 
suspicion  and  inimicability  of  the  Russian  authorities,  so  we  turned  back 
and  spent  the  autumn  once  more  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Kirin. 

Had  I  been  on  a  purely  geographical  quest  my  wanderings  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  of  a  far  wider  scope,  but  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  search  for  small  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  even  larger 
quarry  depends  for  its  success  rather  upon  getting  to  know  one  more  or 
less  limited  area  well  than  in  making  lengthy  and  rapid  traverses  of  wide 
stretches  of  country.  The  several  excursions  just  mentioned  were  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  tapping  typical  areas  in  Manchuria,  and  certainly  the 
results  they  yielded  were  highly  satisfactory ;  though  it  must  be  stated  at 
once  that  little  in  the  way  of  absolutely  new  species  was  discovered. 

Before  going  into  details  of  my  own  travels,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geography,  configuration,  communications  and 
resources  of  Manchuria  as  they  exist  to-day,  for  since  James  and  his 
party  and  Hosiemade  their  extended  journeys  in  that  country  considerable 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  settling  up  of  the  wilderness  by  Chinese 
has  continued  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  railways,  undreamed  of  then, 
have  come  into  existence,  the  great  rivers  of  the  north  have  been  supplied 
with  steam-boat  services,  and  vast  areas  of  forest  have  been  transformed 
into  smiling  farm  lands.  The  few  aborigines  have  become  further  reduced, 
while  foreign  influence,  Russian,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  has  greatly 
increased. 

The  three  provinces  of  Manchuria — Fengtien,  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang 
— occupy  a  broad  horseshoe-shaped  belt  of  country,  of  which  the  outer 
(eastern)  edge  is  bounded  by  four  great  rivers,  the  Yalu  and  Tumen  on 
the  south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Fengtien  and  Kirin  and  Korea, 
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the  Ussuri  on  the  east,  dividing  Kirin  from  the  East  Siberian  province  of 
Primorskaya,  and  the  Amur,  or  Heilungkiang,  on  the  north,  separating 
Heilungkiang  province  from  the  Amur  province  or  Amurland.  Formerly, 
during  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  and  right  into  the  nineteenth  century,  both 
Amurland  and  Primorskaya  belonged  to  Manchuria,  and  to  this  day  the 
aborigines  of  these  great  stretches  of  country  should  be  considered  as 
Manchurians  rather  than  Siberians. 

The  western  boundaries  of  Manchuria  are  less  clearly  defined,  though 
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and  has  figured  the  most  in  the  liistory  of  China,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and 
Korea.  It  consists  of  rather  bare,  rocky  hills  and  mountains  in  the  west 
and  south-east,  with  a  wide  flat  plain  between,  which  runs  in  a  north-east 
south-west  direction,  joining  up  with  the  east  Mongolian  steppes  in  the 
north,  and  bordering  the  Liao-tung  Gulf  in  the  south.  Down  this  plain 
flows  the  Liao  River,  and  on  it  are  situated  many  important  towns,  such 
as  Chinchowfu,  Moukden,  Tiehling,  and  Kaiyiian.  The  Peking-Moukden 
Railway  traverses  it  from  Shanhaikwan  to  Moukden.  A  branch  line  from 
Kowpantze  runs  to  Yingkow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River.  From 
Moukden  run  three  branches  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  One 
strikes  south-west  and  runs  as  far  as  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  (Dairen),  on 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  with  a  short  branch  to  Yingkow.  Another 
running  south-east  reaches  Antung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  which 
it  crosses  by  means  of  a  magnificent  steel  bridge,  and  is  continued  in 
Korea  as  the  Chosen  Railway.  A  third,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of 
the  first,  runs  north  to  Changchun,  where  it  makes  connection  with  the 
Changchun-Kirin  Railway,  and  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  which  runs  south  from  Harbin.  The  main  line  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  runs  from  Vladivostok  to  Manchouli  through  Ninguta, 
Harbin  and  Hailar.  The  Liao  River  is  not  navigable  except  for  light- 
draft  native  boats,  but  of  this  type  of  craft  it  carries  a  considerable 
number. 

Fengtien  is  given  almost  entirely  to  cultivation,  maize,  wheat, 
sorghum,  millet,  beans,  and,  of  late  years,  rice  being  the  main  cereals 
grown.  A  considerable  amount  of  tobacco  is  grown,  while  silk  is  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  the  hills  of  the  south  and  south-east,  the  silkworms 
being  fed  on  scrub-oak  specially  grown  for  the  purpose.  The  raw  silk 
is  extensively  exported  to  Shantung,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  the 
famous  pongee.  All  attempts  to  induce  the  silk-weavers  of  Shantung  to 
settle  in  Manchuria  have  failed. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  had  schemes  for  inducing  her  own 
nationals  to  settle  on  land  along  the  railway  lines  controlled  by  her  ;  but 
this  also  has  proved  a.  failure,  probably  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Japanese  peasants  to  compete  favourably  with  the  local  Chinese  farmers. 

To  the  east  of  Fengtien  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province  of 
Kirin,  or  Chi  Lin,  meaning  “  clear  forest.”  At  least  a  third  as  large 
again  as  Fengtien,  this  province  supports  at  present  a  far  smaller  popula¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  being  settled  up  rapidly. 

The  great  Kirin  forest,  which  stretches  from  a  little  north  of  the  Yalu 
up  the  middle  and  west  of  the  province,  in  places  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  Sungari  River,  east  of  Harbin,  and  well  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Ussuri  with  the  Amur,  has  been  estimated  as  covering  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  whole  of  the  Chang  Pei  Shan  range 
is  heavily  forested,  though  this  area  is  being  exploited  for  its  timber  by 
the  Japanese  on  the  southern  and  the  Chinese  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
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the  range,  the  fornner  getting  the  timber  out  by  the  Yalu,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Sungari  and  its  tributaries.  Further  north  in  the  province, 
between  Harbin  and  Ninguta,  the  forest  is  being  tapped  by  Russian  and 
Chinese  companies,  the  timber  extracted  consisting  chiefly  of  pine.  It  is 
transported  from  the  forest  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and  most  of 
it  goes  to  Vladivostok,  whence  in  pre-war  times  it  found  its  way  to 
Europe.  An  enormous  quantity  of  oak,  walnut,  and  maple  is  also  cut  to 
supply  fuel  for  the  population,  the  locomotives,  and  the  steamers  that  ply 
on  the  Sungari.  The  forest  in  the  north-east  of  the  province  consists 
mainly  of  deciduous  trees,  chiefly  oak. 

Beside  the  Chang  Pei  Shan  range  in  the  south,  the  centre  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  province  are  occupied  by  high  hills  and  even  mountains  of 
plutonic  and  volcanic  origin. 

The  province  is  drained  by  the  Sungari  River,  the  Mutan  Ho  (Peone 
River),  and  the  left  tributaries  of  the  Ussuri  River.  The  Sungari  is 
navigable  for  native  lx>ats  for  about  loo  miles  above  {ix.  south-east  of) 
Kirin  City,  and  by  steamers  from  its  mouth  to  that  city.  The  Mutan 
Ho  carries  boat  traflic  at  least  as  far  as  Ninguta. 

The  western  section  of  the  province  and  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  are  now  under  cultivation,  while  settlers  are  steadily 
pushing  farther  and  farther  up  the  valleys,  thus  oi)ening  up  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  rice  and  silk,  which  are  not  grown,  the  products  of 
cultivation  are  the  same  as  those  of  Fengtien. 

The  province  of  Heilungkiang,  which  means  the  “  black  dragon  river,” 
is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three.  It  contains  two  extensive  mountain 
systems,  the  Little  Khingan  Mountains  in  the  south-east  and  the  Great 
Khingan  Mountains  in  the  west.  These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
heavily  forested,  and  have  been  barely  touched  by  the  explorer. 

The  Nonni  Ho,  an  imixrrtant  tributary  of  the  Sungari,  drains  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  province,  the  western  portion  being  drained  by  the 
Argun  and  Shilka,  tributaries  of  the  Amur. 

The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Amur,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Sungari.  It  has  practically  no  railways,  the  western  section  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  only  passing  through  the  south-western  corner. 
However,  the  Russians  have  recently  built  a  railway  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Amur  from  Karimskaya,  near  Chita,  to  connect  up  with  the  recently 
ojrened  Ussuri  Railway  at  Khabarovsk,  while  steamers  ply  on  the  Amur 
at  least  from  Blagovyeshchensk  (noted  for  a  brutal  massacre  of  Chinese  by 
the  Russians,  who  some  fifteen  years  ago  drove  the  Chinese  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  some  two  thousand  souls,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the 
river  )  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the  Sungari  as  far  as  Harbin  and  even  to 
Kirin. 

Of  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  products  of  this  province  I  cannot 
speak  at  first  hand,  except  to  say  that  along  the  banks  of  the  Sungari  the 
rich  soil  is  rapidly  being  brought  under  the  plough  for  the  production  of 
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the  soya  bean  and  other  cereals.  The  fur-hunting  and  fishing  industries 
are  also  of  great  importance. 

As  already  stated,  I  made  four  expeditions  from  Tientsin  into 
Manchuria.  The  first  of  these  had  for  its  object  the  exploration  of  the 
forested  area  of  Western  Kirin.  After  reaching  Kaiyiian  by  train,  my 
companion,  Major  Bowker,  and  I  engaged  carts  and  proceeded  eastward 
to  a  place  called  Chaoyangchen,  which  is  situated  within  lo  or  15  miles 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  close  to  the  Fengtien-Kirin  border.  We 
l)assed  a  number  of  villages  on  the  way,  and  two  rather  large  towns, 
Shanchengtze  and  Hailungfu.  These  were  new,  and,  from  all  accounts, 
of  mushroom  growth.  Indeed,  the  road  we  traversed  led  through  country 
that  showed  abundant  evidence  of  having  come  under  the  plough  but 
recently. 

From  Chaoyangchen,  where  we  stayed  a  couple  of  days  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Young  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  we  set 
out  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and,  after  passing  the  new  township  of 
Huinanting,  where  the  local  official  did  his  best  to  stop  our  further 
progress,  owing  to  the  fear  that  we  might  fall  foul  of  a  notorious  band 
of  Hung-hu-izu  (bandits)  that  infested  the  neighbouring  forest,  we  entered 
and  travelled  up  the  valley  of  the  Hama  Ho  (Frog  River).  We  were 
very  soon  in  the  forest,  which  here  consisted  mainly  of  oak,  walnut, 
elm,  and  maple,  the  first  three  mostly  of  gigantic  size.  There  had  been 
conifers — pines  and  spruce — but  these  had  been  cut  away  by  recent 
settlers,  who  were  everywhere  making  large  clearings,  building  log  cabins, 
and  cultivating  the  rich  soil. 

The  roads,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  were  excessively  bad,  and  we  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  headway.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  one 
cart  was  overturned  into  a  deep  pool  beside  the  road,  and  its  whole  con¬ 
tents  soaked.  At  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a  treacherous  “  nigger-head  ” 
swamp.  A  “  nigger-head  ”  swamp  is  one  in  which  the  soft  black  ooze  is 
closely  dotted  with  peculiar  tussocks  of  grass.  In  summer  the  long  grass 
hides  everything,  with  the  result  that  in  trying  to  cross  the  swamp  one 
encounters  a  series  of  pitfalls,  as  one’s  feet  miss  the  tussocks  and  plunge 
one  into  the  ooze,  often  up  to  the  waist.  In  the  autumn  or  spring,  when 
fire  has  consumed  the  long  grass,  as  it  often  does,  the  tussocks  look  like  so 
many  black  heads  covered  with  fuzzy  black  hair,  whence  the  name 
“  nigger-head.”  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  heavy  cart  across  such  a  swamp 
can  be  imagined.  Add  to  this  a  soaking,  steady  rain,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  our  plight  was  far  from  pleasant.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  day  we  had  managed  to  penetrate  the  forest  sufficiently  far  for 
my  purpose  of  making  a  typical  collection  of  small  mammals,  so  camp  was 
pitched  in  a  suitable  spot,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  my  traps  out. 

It  was  a  wonderful  place  we  had  chosen.  A  beautiful  stream  flowed 
near  by,  whence  the  natives  daily  brought  us  fresh  trout  and  grayling. 
Big,  fat  pintail  snipe  were  abundant  on  the  open  swamps  and  recent 
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clearings,  while  hazel  grouse  and  pheasants  could  be  heard,  though  seldom 
seen,  in  the  forest  itself.  Many  bright-pluniaged  birds  were  seen,  most 
noteworthy  of  which  was  the  beautiful  oriental  roller  {Eurystomus  calonyx, 
Sharpe)  with  its  brilliant  blue  and  green  plumage,  crimson  bill  and  legs. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  these  birds  about,  but  they  kept  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees  and  defied  all  our  efforts  to  secure  sixjcimens,  while  they 
disported  themselves  in  the  air  and  uttered  incessantly  their  shrill  chatter¬ 
ing  calls.  Jays,  cuckoos,  woodpeckers  (i)ied  and  black),  warblers,  fly¬ 
catchers,  finches,  hawks,  owls,  herons,  kingfishers,  and  grebes  were  all  seen 
and  noted. 

Small  mammals  were  scarce,  however,  so  we  decided  to  push  on  further 
up  the  valley.  We  finally  reached  its  head  after  another  day’s  travel,  where 
a  friendly  settler,  practically  the  last  in  this  direction,  gave  us  shelter  in 
his  log-built  huts.  Here  an  interesting  discovery  was  made.  We  had 
heard  rumours  of  a  wonderful  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Laolungwan, 
and  had  determined  to  visit  it.  Having,  therefore,  made  ourselves 
comfortable  at  the  farm,  we  lost  no  time  in  making  for  the  lake,  which  lay 
but  a  mile  or  so  away.  A  steep  ascent  up  the  head  of  the  valley  brought 
us  to  the  object  of  our  search,  and  there  like  an  emerald  set  in  gold  lay 
the  most  beautiful  lake  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  determine  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  sheet  of  crystal  clear  water 
occupied  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  in 
this  vicinity  I  visited  another  similar  lake,  while  the  native  hunters  told  me 
that,  scattered  through  the  forest  to  the  east  and  south,  was  a  series  of 
seventy-two  such  Lung  Wan  (Dragon  Pits),  of  which  half  were  dry  and 
half  contained  lakes,  and  that  they  all  had  their  origin  in  one  big  mother- 
lake  far  away  to  the  east.  Apparently,  then,  we  have  here  a  series  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  doubtless  belonging  to  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Chang  Pei  Shan,  the  culminating  peak  of  which,  the  Lao  Pei  Shan 
(Paiktusan),  visited  for  the  first  time  by  James  and  his  party  in  1886, 
is  itself  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a  lake  in  its  crater  similar  to  the  one  we 
visited. 

While  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Hama  Ho  I  had  frequently  noticed 
outcrops  of  volcanic  slag  and  lava,  and  subsequently,  wlrile  travelling 
from  this  locality,  found  that  the  rock  formation  of  the  whole  country  to 
the  north  was  of  volcanic  origin,  a  thick  layer  of  columnar  basalt  lying 
upon  a  granitic  massif. 

After  wandering  about  in  the  forest  for  a  couple  of  days  in  search  of 
wild  pig  or  bear,  without  success,  my  companion  decided  to  return  to 
civilization ;  but,  as  I  was  still  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my 
trapping  and  hunting,  I  stayed  on.  There  was  a  band  of  Hung-hu-izu  in 
the  vicinity  that  was  continually  on  the  prowl,  and  .to  this  day  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  me  how  I  did  not  fall  foul  of  them  in  my  frequent  long  tramps 
through  the  forest.  I  had  a  guard  of  fourteen  foot  and  two  mounted 
soldiers  with  me,  but  these  brave  warriors  kept  to  the  farm,  and  refused 
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point  blank  to  accompany  me  on  any  of  my  excursions.  At  last  word  was 
brought  in  from  a  neighbouring  homestead  that  the  bandits  had  increased 
their  number  to  thirty,  all  armed  with  modern  rifles,  and  that  their  leader 
had  been  making  tender  inquiries  about  the  European  staying  at  Liu’s 
farm.  On  the  arrival  of  this  news  I  received  a  deputation  from  my  guard, 
accom{)anied  by  my  host,  Mr.  Liu,  and  a  little  Shantung  hunter  I  had 
engaged,  who  begged  me  to  leave  the  place  and  return  to  Chaoyangchen, 
since,  were  I  to  come  to  any  harm,  they  would  be  held  responsible  by 
the  official  at  Huinanting.  There  seemed  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
evacuate,  but  to  show  my  independence  1  stayed  on  a  couple  of  days, 
while  I  gathered  in  my  long  line  of  traps,  finally  packing  up  my  gear  and 
returning  to  Chaoyangchen. 

Here  I  bought  a  small  native  boat,  and  with  my  two  servants  and  the 
late  owner  of  the  boat  as  crew,  and  a  small  black  bear  cub  as  supercargo, 
I  sailed  down  the  Huifa  Ho  to  its  junction  with  the  Sungari  River. 

Various  adventures  in  the  way  of  shooting  rapids  and  getting  stuck  on 
sandbanks  kept  the  journey  from  becoming  dull.  Indeed,  the  second 
rapid  we  descended  so  frightened  the  boatman  that  he  ran  away  that 
night,  and  I  had  to  engage  another  old  river-man  to  assist  in  handling 
the  boat.  Once,  through  mistaking  the  opening  in  a  fish-boom  that 
stretched  across  the  river,  we  sailed  bang  into  it.  The  boat  heeled  over 
and  would  have  capsized  but  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  boom  gave  way, 
and  we  righted  ship  and  raced  on  before  the  wind  to  the  accompaniment 
of  loud  curses  from  the  fishermen  on  the  shore.  It  was  their  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  had  failed  to  mark  the  opening  in  the  boom  with  the 
customary  red  flags. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Huifa  Ho  we  turned  southward,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  toil  towed  the  boat  a  few  miles  up  the  Sungari,  till  we  came  to 
likely-looking  collecting  grounds.  'I'hen,  crossing  the  river  and  choosing 
a  good  site  on  high  ground,  we  pitched  camp  once  more.  I  was  very 
successful  at  this  place,  and  spent  a  month  there.  Besides  small  mammals, 
of  which  a  large  and  interesting  collection  was  made,  numerous  specimens 
of  beetles  and  reptiles  were  taken  at  this  point,  while  I  was  able  to  note 
and  study  the  bird-life  that  abounded  in  the  vicinity.  Botanically,  too, 
the  spot  was  ideal,  for,  not  only  were  there  wooded  areas,  but  there  were 
also  rocky  cliffs,  open  uplands,  wide  clear  valleys  and  marshes,  all  within 
easy  walk  of  my  camping  site. 

It  was  while  camped  here  that  I  was  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  timber  that  is  being  cut  on  the  slopes  at  the  sources  of  the 
Sungari  and  its  tributaries.  Every  hour  of  the  day  dozens  of  huge  rafts 
of  logs  came  floating  past.  Some  of  these  contained  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  feet  of  timber,  averaging  3  to  4  feel  in  diameter,  sometimes 
much  more.  This  timber,  I  was  informed,  was  cut  and  hauled  to  the 
water’s  edge  during  the  winter  by  native  woodcutters,  who  were  engaged 
by  timber  merchants  and  their  foremen.  It  was  a  very  profitable  business. 
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the  timber  realizing  a  good  price  at  Kirin  city.  They  told  me  that 
there  were  still  unlimited  supplies  of  timber  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chang 
Pei  Shan. 

At  last,  having  come  to  the  end  of  my  supplies,  I  decided  to  return  to 
civilization,  and  one  morning  put  off  in  my  little  boat  and  commenced 
the  journey  down  the  Sungari  in  a  fog.  It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was 
foggy  that  morning,  for  in  it  we  were  able  to  slip  past  a  band  of  Hung- 
hu-izii  that  were  lying  in  wait  for  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huifa  Ho.  I 
should  have  known  nothing  about  this  but  for  the  fact  that  a  few  nights 
before  I  woke  up  to  find  a  man  in  my  tent.  By  covering  him  with  my 
revolver  and  calling  my  cook  up  from  the  next  tent,  I  made  him  prisoner. 
We  then  found  he  was  armed  with  a  long  knife,  and  on  his  own  confession 
he  informed  us  that  he  was  after  my  rifles,  so  that  he  could  join  a  band 
of  Hung-hii-tzu  across  the  river.  Further  inquiries  of  farmers  across  the 
river  elicited  the  fact  that  this  band  of  robbers  were  hanging  around  to 
hold  me  up  whenever  I  should  start  down  the  river.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  few  days  later  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  who  were  travelling  by  river 
from  Chaoyangchen  to  Kirin,  were  held  up  by  this  same  band  and 
robbed  of  all  they  had. 

Without  any  further  tmtoward  event,  and,  except  for  the  shooting  of  a 
dangerous  rapid  called  Shiaogno  Ho,  without  e.xcitement,  the  journey  was 
accomplished  in  three  days.  At  Kirin  I  gave  the  boat  to  the  old  boat¬ 
man,  thereby  earning  his  eternal  gratitude,  boarded  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  and  reaching  the  railway  line  between  Harbin  and  Changchun 
at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Sungari,  caught  the  south-bound  train, 
and  was  back  in  Tientsin  once  more  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  journey  up  the  Yalu  River  the  following  spring  was  one  of  intense 
interest.  Moreover,  it  yielded  very  pleasing  results  in  the  way  of 
collections  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  batrachians  and  insects ; 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  my  most  successful  expeditions  into  these  regions. 
Having  taken  steamer  from  Tientsin  to  Antung,  ri&  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny  (Dairen),  I  solved  the  problem  of  transport  up  the  Yalu  by 
engaging  a  roomy  Chinese  sa/ipan,  in  which  my  always  bulky  baggage 
was  comfortably  stowed,  allowing  me  room  to  sleep  and  live  as  well.  It 
was  a  most  delightful  journey,  and,  but  for  rapids,  up  which  the  sanpan 
had  to  be  pulled,  was  accomplished  without  any  great  labour. 

It  was  disappointing,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the 
water  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  rapids,  we  could  not  ascend  the 
river  further  than  the  town  of  Waichakow,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth.  This  decided  me  to  turn  up  a  tributary  named  Hun  Kiang, 
and  ascending  its  course  till  we  came  to  suitable  collecting-grounds,  I 
pitched  camp  and  explored  the  neighbouring  country.  The  spot  that  I 
had  chosen  was  simply  alive  with  all  kinds  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
though,  strangely  enough,  mammals  w'ere  very  scarce. 

later,  in  descending  the  main  river,  I  stopped  twice  en  route  and 
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made  good  collections  of  such  mammals  as  occurred  in  the  country  from 
both  banks.  I  found  the  Korean  bank  more  wooded  than  the  Manchurian, 
which  I  put  down  to  the  influence  of  the  Japanese,  who  look  after  the 
timber  more  than  the  Chinese,  besides  enforcing  useful  game-laws. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  fish  of  the  Yalu,  with  the  result  that  a 
good  and  typical  collection  was  made. 

The  Korean  jKtpulation,  so  different  from  the  Chinese,  formed  a  never- 
ending  source  of  interest.  Particularly  did  their  river  craft  attract  one’s 
attention.  Excellent  watermen  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  canoes  and 
{addles,  the  Koreans  cannot  approach  the  Chinese  as  sailors.  Their 
{)rimitive  devices  for  catching  the  wind  to  assist  the  progress  of  their  dug- 
out  canoes  and  boats  were  ludicrous  when  compared  with  the  well-made, 
well-handled  and  expansive  sails  used  by  the  Chinese.  The  strange  thing 
is  that,  though  living  side  by  side  with  the  Chinese,  and  with  such  splendid 
examples  of  river  craft  before  them,  the  Koreans  stick  to  their  {irimitive 
dug-outs,  {^addles,  and  pocket-handkerchief  sails. 

Taking  them  altogether,  the  Koreans  appear  to  be  a  poor,  listless,  lazy 
people,  content  to  live  under  the  heavy  hand  of  their  Japanese  rulers,  so 
long  as  their  long-stemmed  pipes  do  not  lack  tobacco  and  their  flasks  the 
crude,  raw  spirits  which  they  secure  from  the  Chinese,  and  of  which  they 
are  inordinately  fond.*  The  women,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  do  all  or 
most  of  the  hard  work,  the  men  at  the  best  indulging  only  in  fishing,  at 
which,  by  the  way,  they  are  past  masters.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  as 
fishermen,  hunters,  and  even  us  agriculturalists  the  Koreans  have  spread 
into  parts  of  Fengtien,  right  through  Kirin,  and  may  even  be  met  with  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sungari,  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  wherever  they 
go,  they  stick  to  their  own  dress,  dug-out  canoes,  methods  of  fishing,  and 
manner  of  living. 

The  trips  into  the  forest  of  Northern  Kirin  were  carried  out  in  the  late 
autumn  with  the  object  of  securing  specimens  of  the  larger  mammals  of 
the  country.  I  had  heard  that  the  town  of  Imienpx),  on  the  Harbin- 
Ninguta  section  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  was  a  good  {flace  to 
make  one’s  headquarters  while  hunting  in  this  region.  This  turned  out 
to  be  correct,  and  during  the  months  of  Se{)tember,  October,  and  part  of 
November,  1914,  I  made  several  excursions  into  the  forests  along  the 
line,  returning  whenever  my  supplies  ran  out  and  revictualling  at  this 
little  township. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  and  the  nature  of  the  forest  in  this 
district,  it  was  impossible  to  make  journeys  of  long  duration.  Instead, 
with  two  or  three  local  Russian  hunters,  my  servant  and  I,  carrying  on 

*  When  this  was  written  news  had  not  reached  me  of  the  recent  movement  for 
Independence  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Korean  population.  From  all  accounts  this  is 
a  remarkable  movement,  whereby  the  Korean  people,  without  the  use  of  violence,  are 
attempting  to  regain  their  Independence,  which  shows  that  though  seemingly  content, 
they  have  really  been  far  from  it. 
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our  backs  only  the  barest  necessities,  would  sally  forth  for  three  or  four 
days  at  a  time,  shoot  and  trap  what  we  could,  and  return  with  the  skins 
to  quarters  reserved  in  Imienpo,  where  we  would  attend  to  their 
preservation. 

This  method,  though  arduous  and  hardly  likely  to  produce  the  best 
results,  served  fairly  well.  Thus  on  the  first  trip  two  good  specimens  of 
the  Manchurian  wapiti  were  secured,  as  well  as  a  roe-deer,  some  birds  and 
a  good  series  of  small  rodents. 

Subsequently  I  tried  hard  to  secure  a  wapiti  with  a  good  pair  of 
antlers,  but,  though  I  traversed  long  distances  and  [»ut  up  with  consider¬ 
able  hardship,  fortune  was  against  me,  and  finally  I  was  driven  back  to 
headquarters  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism. 

We  next  tried  the  country  to  the  north  of  Imienpo,  and  were 
rewarded  by  securing  three  bears  and  a  couple  of  gorals,  as  well  as  a 
specimen  of  a  black  forest  hare,  some  squirrels,  minks,  voles,  rats  and  mice, 
and  some  interesting  birds.  One  of  the  bears  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  Manchurian  representative  of  the  American 
grizzly.  The  animal  measured  seven  feet  in  the  flesh  from  tip  to  tip,  and 
was  estimated  at  something  over  six  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  It  was 
not  fat,  and  the  natives  told  me  that  this  species  did  not  get  fat  till  much 
later  in  the  autumn.  It  was  subsequently  identified  with  Heude’s  Ursus 
cavifrons,  and  appears  to  form,  with  other  related  species,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  prehistoric  cave  bears  of  Euroix;  and  the  North  American 
grizzlies.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  specimen,  which  now  lies  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  collection,  is  the  only  complete  one  existing  in 
any  museum,  though  a  skull,  on  which  Heude  based  his  description,  lies 
in  the  Zikawei  Museum  in  Shanghai.  The  other  two  bears  were 
specimens  of  the  common  black  bear  of  Manchuria,  usually  referred  to 
Ursus  tibetanus,  but  really  a  distinct  species  described  by  Heude  under 
the  name  of  U.  ussuricus. 

The  forest  in  this  part  was  very  fine,  being  composed  of  oak,  pine, 
spruce  and  walnut,,  all  of  large  size,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
various  forms  of  maple,  which  in  their  fiery  autumn  foliage  formed  a  riot 
of  colour  hard  to  describe.  Everywhere  the  undergrowth  was  formed  of 
a  tangle  of  wild  vine,  richly  laden  with  clusters  of  dark,  well-flavoured 
grapes,  interspersed  with  ferns  and  various  small  shrubs. 

There  was  a  plethora  of  edible  fungi,  of  which  the  Chinese  recognized 
some  four  or  five  varieties,  and  which  they  were  gathering  and  drying  for 
their  own  winter  use  or  export.  Throughout  the  whole  region  were  many 
dead-fall  traps  of  ingenious  design,  from  which  one  argued  that  in  the 
winter  the  country  was  the  resort  of  fur-trappers.  Indeed,  I  learnt  that 
sables,  martins,  ermines,  minks,  otters,  and  squirrels  were  annually  caught 
in  large  numbers. 

My  last  expedition  into  Manchuria  had  for  its  object  the  exploration 
of  the  territory  along  the  Amur  River,  but,  as  already  explained,  this  was 
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found  impossible  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  authorities.  Rifles, 
shotguns,  and  cameras  were  forbidden  on  the  Amur,  while  every  stranger 
was  viewed  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Austrian  and  German  prisoners  had  escaped 
from  the  detention  camps  in  the  Amur  province,  and  formed  a  menace  to 
the  local  populace.  Not  only  so,  but  it  was  known  that  passports  were 
being  forged  by  the  Germans  in  Shanghai  or  Tientsin,  by  means  of  which 
their  nationals  were  getting  about  as  British  or  French  subjects.  Thus  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  naturalist  with  his  rifle,  ammunition,  and 
camera,  and  other  more  mysterious  implements  would  prove  an  object  of 
deep  suspicion.  Under  the  circumstances,  after  having  travelled  down  the 
Sungari  almost  to  its  junction  with  the  Amur,  and  having  made  collections 
at  one  or  two  places  on  the  Heilungkiang  bank  of  the  former,  I  decided 
to  abandon  the  project  of  exploring  the  Amur  till  a  more  suitable  occasion, 
meanwhile  returning  to  Harbin,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Imienpo  once 
more  to  put  in  another  autumn  in  the  forest  of  that  district. 

To  show  the  attitude  of  the  Russians  at  this  time  it  may  be  stated 
that  hardly  had  my  companion,  an  American,  and  I  left  Imienpo  for  a 
trip  into  the  forest,  than  we  were  arrested  as  spies  and  narrowly  escaped 
confinement  in  Vladivostok,  if  not  a  quick  and  sudden  demise  with  our 
backs  to  a  brick  wall.  It  was  only  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  engineer 
on  the  railway,  who  got  into  communication  with  our  res{)ective  consuls  in 
Harbin,  that  we  were  finally  released. 

While  on  the  lower  Sungari  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking 
with  some  of  those  strange  people,  the  Fjshskin  Tartars,  descendants  of 
the  old  aboriginal  Tartar  inhibitants  of  Manchuria.  But  a  small  remnant 
of  this  tribe  now  exists,  living  in  small  communities  along  the  banks 
of  the  Sungari  and  Amur,  and  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  a  very  little  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Their  chief 
town,  La-ha-su-su,  where  about  five  hundred  families  exist,  lies  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sungari  and  Amur;  but  there  are  a  number  at  Fuchin- 
hsien,  and,  I  was  told,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ussuri  River  and  up  some  of 
the  side  streams.  Those  I  saw  had  taken  to  Chinese  dress,  except  for 
hunting-coats  and  caps  of  deerskin ;  but  they  could  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  Chinese. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  an  attempt,  which  I  believe  is  proving 
very  successful,  to  clear  and  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  the  low-lying 
land  on  the  north  (Heilungkiang)  bank  of  the  Sungari,  near  Fuchin- 
hsien.  The  scheme  is  under  the  management  of  Europeans,  who  have 
imported  American  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  time  of  our 
visit  floods  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and  disease  had  seriously  hindered 
successful  operations ;  but  by  dyking  in  an  enormous  area  of  swampy 
land,  and  with  the  use  of  powerful  pumps,  splendid  results  have  at  last 
been  achieved  and  bountiful  harvests  secured.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
pioneer  work,  but  its  success  will  doubtless  lead  to  further  enterprise 
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in  the  same  direction,  and  we  may  shortly  see  wide  tracts  of  rich  and 
highly  fertile  land  brought  under  the  steam  plough  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Manchuria  lies  in  the  track  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  world, 
and  as  the  forests  are  cleared  away  we  shall  see  a  steady  development  of 
wheat-growing  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  timber,  which  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  so  large  a  timber  reserve  as  that  of 
Heilungkiang  Province,  not  to  mention  that  of  Kirin,  should  be  exploited, 
as  it  is  now,  in  so  wasteful  a  manner.  Then  again  one  would  like  to  put 
in  a  word  for  the  fast  diminishing  game  birds  and  animals  of  the  country. 
On  both  these  scores  some  very  careful  and  stringent  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  if  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  that  occupy  Manchuria  is  to 
be  considered. 

Though  as  yet  the  mineral  resources  of  Manchuria  have  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  there  are  ample  signs  that  in  this  line  the  country 
is  as  wealthy  as  in  other  ways.  Gold  has  been  washed  in  the  rivers  for 
a  considerable  period;  while  coal-mines  and  iron  occur  in  the  south. 
Other  minerals  known  to  occur  in  useful  quantities  are  lead  and  copper. 
Slate  also  is  quarried  in  some  parts. 

The  early  history  of  Manchuria  is  more  or  less  shrouded  in  mystery, 
but  from  what  has  been  handed  down  it  would  appear  that  this  land  of 
primeval  forests  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  savages,  who  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  These  early  Manchurians  (this  term  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Manchus)  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  they  and  the 
people  who  populated  North  America  belonged  to  the  same  ethnic  race.* 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  noticeable  even  to-day  between  the  North 
American  Indians  and  the  Gilyaks  and  Goldis  of  the  Amur,  Sungari  and 
Ussuri  regions.  The  last,  to  whom  belong  the  Fishskin  Tartars,  up  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  clothed  themselves  in  the  skins  of  animals  and 
fish,  the  latter  fact  being  responsible  for  the  name  Yu-p'i-ta-tzu  given 
them  by  the  Chinese. 

The  early  savages  of  Manchuria  were  continually  engaged  in  inter¬ 
tribal  warfare,  which  resulted  from  time  to  time  in  one  or  other  of  the 
tribes  gaining  the  ascendancy  and  welding  the  others  into  a  common  State, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  successful  warfare  with  neighbouring 
highly  civilized  kingdoms.  Thus  China  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
was  actually  attacked  and  subdued,  and  Manchurian  dynasties  placed 
upon  the  throne.  The  last  of  these  was  the  Manchu  dynasty,  or  Ta  Ch’ing 
(Great  Clear),  whose  founder  was  the  famous  Narhurchu.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  China  the  Manchus  practically  deserted  their  own 
country,  and  except  for  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  the  west,  that  country 

*  Dr.  A.  Ilrdlicka,  “  Remains  in  Eastern  Asia  of  the  Race  that  peopled  America.” 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  6o,  No.  i6. 
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must  have  slipped  back  into  a  more  or  less  wild  state,  occupied  by  but 
a  remnant  of  the  old  tribes.  Then  apparently  began  an  immigration  of 
Chinese,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since,  being  accelerated  in  recent 
years  by  the  wonderful  opportunities  the  rich  forest  land  and  great  river 
valleys  have  to  offer  the  farmer  and  husbandman. 

In  more  recent  times  we  find  Manchuria  being  invaded  by  other  alien 
races,  namely  the  Russians  in  the  north  and  the  Japanese  in  the  south. 
The  former,  spreading  through  Siberia,  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
.Manchurians  on  the  Amur  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  was  not 
till  the  nineteenth  century  that  they  finally  secured  for  themselves,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aigun,  1858,  the  Amur  Province  and  the  Primorskaya,  now  often 
called  the  Ussuri  Province,  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  Ussuri 
River  and  the  sea.  Not  only  did  they  wrest  these  extensive  territories 
from  the  Manchu  Emperors,  but  they  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  practically 
the  whole  of  present-day  Manchuria  as  their  '•  sphere  of  influence,”  con¬ 
structing  railways,  establishing  steamer  services  on  the  great  rivers  and 
founding  large  towns. 

Meanwhile  Japan,  whose  limited  territories  and  increasing  population 
demanded  a  “  sphere  of  influence  ”  on  the  mainland,  began  to  cast  hungry 
eyes  upon  the  fertile  plains  and  “axe-ripe”  forests  of  Manchuria.  Her 
war  with  China  in  1895  gave  her  the  upper  hand  in  Korea,  but  her  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  South  Manchurian  ports  was  frustrated  by  Germany  and 
Russia.  She  bided  her  time  till  an  opportunity  was  afforded  her,  and  in 
1904-5  she  wrested  from  Russia  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  control  of 
the  railway  from  Port  Arthur  to  Changchun.  Thus  Manchuria  from  the 
southern  boundary  up  to  roughly  about  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude  became 
Japan’s  “sphere  of  influence,”  while  Russia  retained  her  grip  upon  the 
northern  and  western  areas. 

Meanwhile  the  actual  suzerainty  over  Manchuria  remained  with  China. 
All  jurisdiction  was  carried  out  by  Chinese  officials,  and  each  of  the  three 
provinces  was  under  a  civil  governor.  Only  in  the  leased  area  of  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  and  actually  on  the  railways,  and  in  the  Russian 
portion  of  Harbin  did  the  Japanese  and  Russians,  respectively,  exercise 
any  Jurisdiction,  and  even  there  Chinese  offenders  had  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  to  be  dealt  with. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
Government  in  1911.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  the 
political  situation  in  Manchuria  to-day,  but  it  would  appear  that,  with 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  old  Russian  Government  and  the  subsequent 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Bolshevist  power  cast  of  the  Urals,  the  Japanese  have 
greatly  strengthened  their  position  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  landing  of  a  strong  Japanese  military  force  in  Vladivostok  and 
the  advance  down  the  Ussuri  Valley  to  Khaborovsk  and  up  that  of  the 
Amur  at  least  to  Blagovyeshchensk  is  bound  to  have  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  future  of  that  general  region,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
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Japanese,  even  if  they  withdraw  their  military  forces,  will  give  up  the 
commercial  grip  that  they  will  undoubtedly  have  secured  upon  the  country. 
Thus  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  Japanese  interests  will  have  increased 
enormously  throughout  this  general  region,  and  that  Japan’s  “  sphere  of 
influence  ”  in  the  future  will  embrace  a  much  wider  stretch  of  territory  on 
the  mainland  than  heretofore. 

News  reaches  us  of  several  loans  contracted  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Governments,  with  various  valuable  concessions  as  security. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  Manchurian  Mines  and  Timber  Loan,  whereby 
Japan  practically  gains  control  of  the  vast  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang  forests 
as  well  as  the  mineral  resources  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 

Alarming  as  this  may  seem  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  British 
interests  in  the  Far  East  at  heart,  it  would  be  as  well  to  look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face.  British  and  American  merchants  in  China  and  the 
Far  East  generally  may  look  askance  at  the  increasing  activities  of  Japan 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  a  firm  hold  upon  the  markets  of  these  regions 
and  a  footing  upon  the  mainland  for  the  overflow  of  her  population,  but 
in  this  they  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  a  young,  vigorous 
and  rapidly  growing  nation.  The  Japanese  people  must  go  somewhere, 
their  own  country  being  far  too  small  for  them  and  allowing  of  only  a  very 
limited  expansion.  Just  as  the  European  nations,  in  the  early  days  of 
modern  world  expansion,  turned  to  America,  Africa,  India,  the  Indies,  and 
Australasia  to  find  room  for  the  overflow  of  their  populations,  so  Japan 
now  turns  to  the  north-eastern  mainland  of  Asia.  She  has  found  America 
and  Australia  closed  to  her,  while  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  such  of 
them  that  were  worth  having,  have  been  snapped  up  by  European  powers. 
What,  then,  is  there  left  for  Japan  ?  Obviously  China  as  a  market  for  her 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  hitherto  sparsely  populated  but  rich  areas 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  including  Manchuria,  for  colonization.  Unfortunately 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Japanese 
merchants  of  the  rivalry  of  European  and  American  competitors  for  the 
trade  of  Manchuria ;  while  the  Government  in  backing  up  its  own 
nationals  rather  loses  sight  of  the  generally  approved  policy  of  the 
“  open  door.” 

Nevertheless  Japan  has  a  greater  competitor  to  fear  than  the  European 
or  American.  The  Chinese,  from  the  wealthy  merchants  down  to  the 
humble  peasants,  have  also  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  Manchuria,  and  it  will 
be  hard  indeed  for  Japan  to  keep  them  out  of  that  country  or  to  best  them 
in  the  struggle  for  the  trade  or  the  rich  soil  itself. 

The  success  of  European  enterprise  in  China  has  largely  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  merchants  have  combined  or  co-operated  with  the 
Chinese ;  but  the  Japanese  seem  to  be  following  the  plan  of  competing 
with  them.  The  result  will  be  that  they  will  fail,  as  to  a  large  extent  they 
have  already,  in  their  big  commercial  undertakings.  One  has  only  to 
glance  at  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  see  that  they  are  a  long  way  from 
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being  as  prosperous  as  such  a  treaty  port  as  Tientsin  is,  or  even  as  they 
were  themselves  when  held  by  the  Russians.  The  Japanese  areas  of 
Moukden  and  Changchun  are  pitifully  lifeless  when  compared  with  the 
neighbouring  Chinese  quarters  of  these  towns,  or  with  the  Russian  sections 
of  Harbin.  However  much  the  Japanese  may  strive  against  it,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Manchuria  is  doomed  to  be  settled  and  populated  by  Chinese, 
whoever  gains  the  political  control  of  that  country;  nor  will  this  influx  from 
the  “  Flowery  Republic  ”  be  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  Manchuria. 

Though  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  dates  back  to  such  antiquity,  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  China  is  a  decadent  country,  or  its 
people  a  decadent  race.  In  spite  of  periodical  floods,  famine,  disease,  and 
civil  war  the  population  of  China  is,  and  has  always  been,  on  the  increase. 
To-day  many  of  the  provinces  cannot  support  this  increase,  and  we  have 
now,  even  as  it  was  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Ch’ing  dynasty,  a 
steady  emigration  of  Chinese  of  all  classes  into  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Southern  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria.  Now  that  the  rigorous  bureaucratic 
rule  of  Russia  under  the  old  regime  has  vanished,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  Siberia  being  overrun,  peacefully,  by  the  Chinese  settler  and 
exploited  by  Chinese  merchants,  who  can  hold  their  own  against  any  other 
people  of  these  regions. 

Before  the  paper  the  President  said  :  The  subject  of  to-night’s  address, 
Manchuria,  is  bound  to  be  of  great  interest  to  us,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  must 
occupy  a  very  large  space  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  ere  long. 
Captain  Sowerby  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  tell  us  about  the  country.  Born  in 
China,  he  has  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  naturally  he 
was  relegated  during  the  war  to  the  command  of  a  Chinese  Labour  Corps 
behind  the  American  front.  There  he  has  done  his  duty  nobly.  But  in 
addition  to  his  success  as  a  manager  of  labour  he  is  a  man  of  great  scientific 
reputation  as  a  naturalist.  He  has  made  two  or  three  journeys  into  Manchuria 
through  China  in  the  interests  of  natural  history.  And  while  he  has  always 
been  a  close  observer  in  the  particular  branch  of  science  to  which  he  is  devoted, 
he  has  also  been  able  to  give  some  attention  to  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country  through  which  he  has  worked,  and  he  can,  consequently,  tell  us 
much  that  is  useful  about  the  geography  of  Manchuria.  I  will  ask  him  to 
commence  his  lecture. 

{Captain  Sowerby  then  read  the  paper  printed  above,  and  a  discussion  followed.) 

The  President  :  I  deeply  regret  that  my  good  fortune  has  never  led  me  to 
Manchuria.  Years  ago  I  was  fascinated  with  the  story  told  in  a  book  called 
‘  The  Long  White  Mountain,’  dealing  with  the  explorations  of  Sir  Evan 
James  and  his  party,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  Since 
then  I  have  never  heard  any  account  of  Manchuria  half  so  interesting  as  that 
to  which  we  have  listened  to-night.  I  fear  there  are  not  too  many  of  us  here 
present  who  know  much  about  Manchuria,  but  amongst  them  is  an  old  friend. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  I  will  ask  him  to  say  a  word. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  :  Captain  Sowerby’s  most  interesting  lecture 
and  its  very  artistic  and  excellent  photographs  have  aroused  so  many  memories 
in  my  mind  that  I  really  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  I  am  sorry  that  Sir 
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Evan  James  is  not  here  this  evening,  for  I  know  how  intensely  interested  he 
would  have  been  in  this  lecture,  and  especially  in  seeing  these  photographs  of 
the  scenes  that  we  visited  together.  Sir  Evan  James’s  great  idea  in  making  the 
journey  was  to  investigate  a  very  mysterious  lake  which  was  reputed  to  exist 
on  the  summit  of  the  Ever  White  Mountain  in  the  depths  of  the  Kirin  Forest, 
which  our  lecturer  said  was  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It  was  through  its 
being  called  the  Ever  White  Mountain  that  we  imagined  it  was  snow-covered. 
We  made  our  way  through  this  great  forest,  and  eventually,  after  going  up  the 
Yalu  nearly  to  its  source,  and  then  up  the  headwaters  of  the  Sungari,  we  found 
the  mountain  rising  out  of  the  forest.  We  ascended  it  and  found  the  lake  in 
the  old  crater  of  a  volcano  about  8000  feet  high ;  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
mountain  came  from  pumice-stone  and  not  from  snow.  One  of  the  interesting 
points  which  I  heard  for  the  first  time  this  evening  was  that  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  these  lakes,  occupying  old  craters  of  volcanoes.  But  the  ones  which 
were  shown  this  evening  were  evidently  not  at  such  a  height  as  that  of  the 
Ever  White  Mountain.  There  are  no  forests  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  we 
saw ;  it  was  surrounded  entirely  by  rocky  cliffs,  and  from  one  end  of  it  flowed 
the  head  sources  of  the  River  Sungari. 

The  pictures  recalled  to  my  mind  the  flowery  beauty  that  we  saw  when 
travelling  in  Manchuria,  especially  the  lilies  of  the  valley  of  which  we  saw 
quantities,  and  the  Manchurian  maidenhair  ferns,  which  are  grown  in  this 
country,  but  which  were  exceedingly  beautiful  in  their  natural  state.  There 
were  also  quantities  of  lilies,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  White  Mountain  there 
were  magnificent  stretches  of  meadow  covered  with  columbines,  irises,  and 
other  flowers.  Manchuria  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  country,  as  you  will  have 
gathered  from  our  lecturer  this  evening.  Sir  Evan  James  pointed  that  out  with 
great  force  in  his  book  ‘The  Long  White  Mountain’;  and  since  our  time 
other  travellers  have  been  there  and  the  country  ha^  been  gradually  opened  out 
by  roads,  railways,  and  steamers  on  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  ; 
it  will  be  one  of  the  great  wheat-growing  areas  of  the  world.  The  forest  is  very 
valuable,  and  there  are  these  great  rivers  down  which  the  timber  can  be 
extracted  with  comparative  ease.  When  the  forests  have  been  cleared,  as  I 
see  they  are  being  to  a  very  great  extent,  there  will  be  great  areas  capable  of 
growing  wheat,  the  soya  bean,  and  other  valuable  products.  Then  there  is 
also  mineral  wealth,  gold  and  iron  ;  but  I  always  think  the  greatest  wealth  of 
the  country  is  its  inhabitants.  It  was  really  very  remarkable  in  those  days  to 
see  the  industry  with  which  the  Chinese  immigrants  of  Northern  China  worked 
away  in  the  forests  and  cleared  them.  I  agree  with  all  the  lecturer  has  said  as 
to  the  great  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  his 
prophecy  comes  true  :  that  although  the  Japanese  probably  beat  the  Chinese 
in  fighting,  and  are  better  organized  for  military  purposes,  yet  the  Chinese  will 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  and  trade.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  I  should  like  to  say,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  have  gathered  from 
the  lecture  what  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  country  this  is,  and  what  a 
great  future  lies  before  it.  I  should  just  like  to  add  one  word  of  congratulation 
to  the  lecturer  upon  his  very  lucid  paper,  and  on  the  great  interest  which  he 
has  aroused. 

The  President  :  We  have  amongst  us  to-night  an  old  member  of  the 
Society,  who  is  often  resident  in  Siberia  and  whom  we  might  call,  like  Sir 
George  Macartney,  one  of  our  geographical  landmarks  in  Asia.  To  him  all 
geographical  travellers  turn  by  instinct  for  hospitality  when  they  cross  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia.  He  also  has  travelled  in  Manchuria  and  knows  probably 
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more  about  the  relations  between  Siberia  and  Manchuria  than  any  man  in 
England.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Oswald  Cattley  to  speak;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
be  very  glad  to  extend  to  him  the  same  welcome  that  he  has  always  extended 
to  the  members  of  our  Society  who  have  met  him  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Oswald  Cattley  :  I  have  never  spoken  before  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  I  do  not  really  feel  competent  to  say  much.  I  have  travelled  a  little, 
but  I  fear  I  belong  to  the  category  of  “  Casual  traveller  ”  referred  to  by  the 
lecturer.  I  have  not,  I  am  afraid,  observed  sufficiently,  and  I  really  do  not 
think  I  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  imparting  information  about  Manchuria. 
I  have  travelled  mainly  on  the  beaten  paths,  though  when  I  visited  Manchuria 
in  1903  for  the  first  time,  on  my  way  to  Peking,  the  Moukden-Peking  Railway 
was  not  in  existence,  and  one  travelled  down  to  Dairen,  thence  by  sea  to  Port 
Arthur,  where  one  transhipped  for  Chefoo,  thence  taking  the  railway  on  to  Tientsin 
and  Peking.  The  Amur  Province  is  undoubtedly  an  area  of  very  great 
interest,  and  of  vast  importance  to  the  Russians :  I  do  not  think  that  even  in 
the  case  of  invasion  they  would  lightly  relinquish  the  north  of  the  Amur  to  the 
Chinese. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Baddeley  :  I  am  in  the  same  case  as  Mr.  Cattley  in  that  1  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  public  speeches,  but  I  began  to-night  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Kosmos  Club,  and  so  perhaps  I  had  better  go  on.  I  understand  that  some 
of  our  most  advanced  geographers  make  claims  which  might  almost  put  them 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Bolshevists.  They  claim  broadly,  I  understand,  that 
geography  is  the  science  of  the  Earth,  of  all  that  is  on  it,  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
That  takes  us  very  far  indeed,  for  it  brings  into  the  scope  of  our  geographical 
ideas  the  whole  domain  of  history.  In  fact,  history  from  this  point  of  view  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  part  of  geography.  Now  I  cannot  add  to  such  a 
splendid  lecture,  and  one  so  beautifully  illustrated,  anything  of  sufficient 
geographical  interest  to  merit  attention  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  historic 
facts  not  generally  recognized  which  may  be  worth  recalling.  For  instance, 
the  Russians  first  entered  Siberia  in  1582;  in  just  over  fifty  years  they  had 
reached  the  Okhotsk  Sea  ;  that  is  to  say  they  were  already  on  the  Pacific. 
Well,  there  is  gold  in  the  Urals,  gold  in  the  Altai,  gold  all  the  way  through  far 
Eastern  Siberia.  I  had  a  nugget  myself  once  from  the  shores  of  the  Bering 
Strait,  facing  Alaska.  But  the  existence  of  gold  in  Siberia  was  in  those  days 
totally  unknown.  There  was  something,  however,  quite  as  valuable  as 
gold  that  took  the  Russians  hotfoot  across  the  continent,  and  that  was  the 
sable— furs  generally,  but  the  sable  in  particular.  Every  native  the  Russians 
came  across,  man  and  woman,  had  to  pay  from  one  to  ten  sables,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  It  they  complied  they  were  fairly  well  treated  ;  if  not  they 
were  imprisoned,  tortured,  or  killed.  And  so  it  was  that  the  sable  took  the 
Russians  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  just  as  the  fur  trade  took  the 
English  and  French  across  America.  That  is  one  point.  Another  is  that  when 
the  Russians  got  to  Amur  they  did  so  at  a  moment  of  very  great  interest,  in 
1644,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Manchus  took  Peking,  and  the  latter  had 
plenty  to  do  in  China  without  troubling  about  these  new  neighbours  in  the 
north.  When  a  little  later  they  put  weight  on  them,  the  Russians  were  forced 
to  withdraw,  and  only  came  back  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  when 
Muravieff  sent  a  flotilla  down  the  river  to  relieve  the  Russian  squadron  block¬ 
aded  by  tbe  Allies,  and  in  1858  when  the  English  and  French  were  at  war 
with  China. 

The  map  did  not  show  us  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  and  the  lecturer  spoke 
of  the  navigation  as  beinning  at  Blagovyeshchensk  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
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begins  hundreds  of  miles  above  that.  I  have  more  than  once  embarked  at 
Stretensk  in  a  tug  steamer,  gone  all  the  way  down  the  great  river  to  its  mouth, 
a  journey  of  just  2000  miles.  For  quite  half  the  distance  the  Amur  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires.  But  distance  does  not  always 
depend  upon  the  mere  physical  fact.  In  some  respects  1  found  that  it  was 
not  such  a  very  far  cry  from  Amur  to,  say,  an  English  village  ;  that,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  the  hinterland  on  both  sides,  the  banks  of  the  Amur  con¬ 
stituted,  in  fact,  one  large  village,  where  at  any  particular  point  one  heard 
gossip  going  on  much  as  in  a  village  in  England.  If  a  marriage,  a  birth,  a 
scandal  of  any  sort  took  place,  say  at  Nicolaievsk,  the  next  steamer  brought 
the  news  to  Khabarovsk  ;  five  days  later  it  was  the  talk  of  Blagovyeshchensk  ; 
and  so  on,  the  whole  of  the  news  floating  up  and  down  the  river  just  as  though 
it  were  the  street  of  one  little  village.  1  was  at  Blagovyeshchensk  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre,  and  was  told,  truly  enough,  that  to  cross  to  the  Chinese  side 
was  to  have  my  throat  cut.  The  same  story  was  repeated  on  other  occasions, 
but  in  1910  1  determined  to  take  what  risk  there  was  and  go.  1  got  a 
Chinaman  who  had  driven  cattle  from  Mongolia  and  knew  some  Russian,  to  act 
as  interpreter,  and  a  Russian  who  owned  a  cart  and  three  horses  to  drive  me  ; 
nobody  attempted  to  cut  my  throat,  and  after  a  pleasant  journey  of  eight  days 
I  reached  the  Manchurian  railway  at  Tsitsihar.  1  was  the  first  Western 
European  to  cover  that  route,  but  1  found  that  the  first  person  of  note  to  travel 
over  any  part  of  it  was  one  whose  name  will  always  be  heard  with  respect  at 
any  meeting  of  this  Society.  I  refer  to  Prince  Kropotkin,  who  made  an 
expedition  there  and  published  a  paper  on  it  as  far  back  as  in  1864.  He  was 
followed  by  one  or  two  Russian  scientists  and  military  surveyors,  but  by  no  one 
from  further  west.  I  gather  from  the  lecturer  that  even  now  there  is  no  rail¬ 
way  in  these  parts,  although  before  the  war  one  was  projected,  so  that 
communication  is  still  by  road  only.  1  do  not  think  1  need  add  anything  more. 
As  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  said,  this  lecture  has  filled  my  memory 
with  all  sorts  of  things,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  go  on,  but  I  will  end  now  by 
thanking  the  lecturer  very  much  for  one  of  the  most  admirable  lectures,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  illustrated,  1  have  ever  heard. 

The  President  :  It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  audience  there  may  be 
some  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  some  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
If  so,  we  would  be  glad  if  they  would  kindly  say  a  few  words.  If  not,  there  is 
nothing  further  for  me  to  do  than  to  ask  you  to  join  in  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Sowerby  for  a  most  interesting  and  admirable  lecture,  one 
of  the  best  we  have  heard  in  this  room  this  season. 


MARCO  POLO’S  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MONGOL  INROAD 
INTO  KASHMIR 

Sir  Aurel  Stein,  K.C.I.E. 

IT  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  the  course  of  three  Central  Asian 
journeys  to  see  and  in  most  parts  to  survey  the  routes  which  Marco 
Polo  had  followed  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Oxus  right  through  to  the 
“  Great  Province  of  Tangut  ”  or  Kan-su  in  westernmost  China.  In  my 
‘  Ancient  Khotan,’  recording  the  scientific  results  of  my  first  journey,  and 
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again  in  ‘  Desert  Cathay,’  the  personal  narrative  of  the  second,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  all  data  which  the  great 
Venetian  has  left  us  of  what  he  himself  observed  on  his  way  up  the  Oxus, 
across  the  Pamirs,  and  thence  through  the  deserts  and  oases  of  the  Tarim 
Basin  to  the  western  borderlands  of  Cathay.  In  Serindia,  the  detailed 
report  on  the  explorations  of  my  second  expedition,  which  the  end  of  the 
war  will  now,  I  hope,  permit  to  issue  before  long  from  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  opportunity  offered  to  examine  also  some  notes  of 
Marco  Polo  bearing  on  regions  adjacent  to  his  route  but  not  actually 
visited  by  him.  Among  these  the  Hindukush  tracts  lying  between 
ancient  Bactria  in  the  north-west  and  Kashmir  on  the  south-east  have 
naturally  a  special  fascination  for  me.  Our  information  about  their 
geography,  historical  as  well  as  physical,  has  much  expanded  since  Sir 
Henry  Yule,  the  great  elucidator  of  early  Asiatic  travel,  wrote  his  com¬ 
ments  on  these  chapters  of  Ser  Marco’s  immortal  book.  The  results 
of  this  fresh  inquiry,  limited  as  its  scope  is,  bring  out  once  again  the 
remarkable  care  of  the  great  traveller’s  record  even  where  it  relates  to 
ground  beyond  his  personal  observation.  They  may  hence  be  presented 
here  as  a  modest  contribution  towards  the  supplementary  volume  Prof. 
Henri  Cordier’s  indefatigable  hand  is  preparing  to  his,  the  third,  edition 
of  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  ma^nm  opus. 

Marco  Polo  first  takes  us  to  that  interesting  region  between  the  Oxus 
and  Indus  where  in  connection  with  his  Persian  travels  he  records  an 
incidental  account  of  the  devastations  carried  on  in  his  times  by  the 
predatory  bands  of  Mongols  and  their  half-breed  descendants 
(see  Yule,  ‘  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,’  3rd  edit.,  revised  by  H. 
Cordier,  i,  p.  98).  “  The  king  of  these  scoundrels  is  called  Nogodar. 
This  Nogodar  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Chagatai,  who  was  own  brother 
to  the  Great  Kaan,  with  some  10,000  horsemen  of  his,  and  abode  with 
him;  for  Chagatai  was  his  uncle.  And  whilst  there  this  Nogodar  devised 
a  most  audacious  enterprise,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was.  He  left  his 
uncle,  who  was  then  in  Greater  Armenia,  and  fled  with  a  great  body 
of  horsemen,  cruel  unscrupulous  fellows,  first  through  Badashati,  and  then 
through  another  province  called  Pashai-Lir,  and  then  through  another 
called  Ariora-Keshemur.  There  he  lost  a  great  number  of  his  people 
and  of  his  horses,  for  the  roads  were  very  narrow  and  perilous.  And 
when  he  had  conquered  all  those  provinces,  he  entered  India  at  the 
extremity  of  a  province  called  Daiivar.  He  established  himself  in  that 
city  and  government,  which  he  took  from  the  king  of  the  country,  Asedin 
Soldan  by  name,  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth.  And  there  abideth 
Nogodar  with  his  army,  afraid  of  nobody,  and  waging  war  with  all  the 
Tartars  in  his  neighbourhood.” 

With  the  historical  data  bearing  on  this  remarkable  exploit  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  here  in  detail.  Sir  Henry  Yule  in  his  notes  has 
examined  them  at  length  from  such  sources  as  were  accessible  to  him  in 
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translations  or  extracts,  and  has  shown  that  Muhammadan  records  both 
of  Persia  and  India  know  of  Mongol  inroads  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  which  carried  large  bands  of  freebooters  under  a  leader 
called  Ni^idar  into  the  borderlands  of  Iran  and  India  and  even  as  far  as 
I^hore  (see  Yule,  ibid.,  pp.  102  sqg.).  These  inroads  appear  to  have 
commenced  from  about  1260  A.D.,  and  to  have  continued  right  through 
the  reign  of  Ghiasuddin,  Sultan  of  Delhi  (1266-86),  whose  identity  with 
Marco’s  Asfdin  So/dan  is  certain.  It  appears  very  probable  that  Marco’s 
story  of  Nogodar,  the  nephew  of  Chagatai,  relates  to  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  incursions  which  was  recent  history  when  the  Poli  passed  through 
Persia  aljout  1272-73  a.d.  There  seems  reason  to  hope  that  a  critical 
examination  of  the  available  original  sources  may  yet  allow  the  chronology 
and  historical  circumstances  of  the  expedition  related  by  Marco  to  be 
determined  with  greater  accuracy,  and  that  this  may  clear  up  certain 
douhts  and  discrepancies  duly  noted  by  Sir  Henry  Yule  in  the  records 
he  had  access  to.  Put  what  alone  concerns  us  here  is  to  trace  the  route 
taken  by  Nogodar’s  host,  and  to  identify  the  localities  which  Marco’s 
account  names  along  it. 

Our  task  is  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  territories  indicated 
by  the  first  and  by  the  last  two  names  in  Marco’s  topographical  list  can 
be  fixed  with  certainty,  as  recognized  by  Yule  and  partly  by  earlier 
commentators  also.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  Badashan  is  meant 
Padakhshan,  the  province  north  of  the  Hindukush,  through  which  the 
Venetian  passed  on  his  way  to  the  upper  Oxus,  and  which  he  quite 
correctly  describes  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (see  Yule,  ‘  MaKO  Polo,’ 
I,  pp.  157  sqg.).  It  is  equally  certain  that  Marco’s  Keslumvr  is  Kashmir, 
of  which  he  gives  a  very  interesting  and  remarkably  correct  account 
before  continuing  to  describe  his  own  route  from  Padakhshan  towards  the 
Pamirs  and  heyond  (see  Yule,  ‘Marco  Polo,’  i,  pp.  166  Dalivar, 

also  spelt  Dilivar,  the  la.^t  name,  had  been,  indeed,  the  subject  of  varying 
conjectures  until  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  sure  critical  sense  led  him  to  recognize 
the  definite  proof  which  the  notice  of  a  Muhammadan  chronicler  of  India, 
relating  the  capture  of  Lahore  by  Mongol  raiders  in  Ghiasuddin’s  time, 
furnishes  that  “  Marsden  was  right,  and  that  Dilirar  is  really  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  ‘  Citfd  di  I.ivar  ’  for  Lahawar  or  Lahore.” 

From  Padakhshan  to  Kashmir  it  is  a  far  cry,  and  though  much  of  the 
intervening  ground  is  rendered  difficult  by  high  ranges  and  deep-cut  river 
gorges — the  latter  in  the  Hindukush,  as  in  other  alpine  regions,  often  even 
more  formidable  obstacles  than  the  passes— a  variety  of  possible  routes 
might  come  into  consideration.  As  to  which  was  the  route  which  Ser 
Marco  heard  of  as  having  witnessed  Nogodar’s  daring  exploit,  no  definite 
evidence  has  so  far  been  available.  Of  the  several  localities  which  his 
account  interposes  between  Padakhshan  and  Kashmir  there  is  only  one 
which  as  yet  could  be  clearly  placed  on  the  map  of  this  mountain  region 
as  we  know  it ;  I  mean  the  second  part  of  the  copulate  name  Pashai-Dir. 
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In  this  Sir  Henry  Yule  and  before  him  Pauthier  rightly  recognized 
the  present  Dir,  the  mountain  tract  at  the  head  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Panjkora  River,  through  which  leads  the  most  frequented  route 
from  Peshawar  and  the  lower  Swat  valley  to  Chitral.*  As  regards  the 
location  of  Pashai,  Sir  Henry  Yule  encountered  considerable  difficulty, 
illuminating  though  his  comments  are,  and  no  wonder;  for  limited 
was  the  information  then  available  about  the  geography  of  a  region 
which  even  now  in  parts  is  still  practically  unsurveyed.  Ariora  has 
remained  altogether  unexplained  ;  for  what  conjectures  regarding  this 
name  Sir  Henry  Yule  thought  worth  mentioning — with  due  caution,  I 
may  add — are  such  as  would  not  stand  serious  examination  by  critical 
students  familiar  with  the  historical  topography  of  the  Indian  North-West 
Frontier,  and  with  methods  of  scientific  philological  research.! 

Taking  the  name  Pashai  first,  the  difficulty  it  raises  must  claim  all  the 
more  attention  because  Marco  Polo  in  another  place,  immediately  after 
describing  Badakhshan,  devotes  a  separate  little  chapter  to  the  ‘  Province 
of  Pashai.’  It  may  be  well  to  quote  it  in  full,  though  I  do  not  propose 
here  to  discuss  every  detail  it  records  (see  Yule,  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i,  p.  164). 
“  You  must  know  that  ten  days’  journey  to  the  south  of  Badashan  there 
is  a  Province  called  Pashai,  the  people  of  which  have  a  peculiar  language, 
and  are  Idolaters,  of  a  brown  complexion.  They  are  great  adepts  in 
sorceries  and  the  diabolic  arts.  The  men  wear  earrings  and  brooches 
of  gold  and  silver  set  with  stones  and  pearls.  They  are  a  pestilent 
people  and  a  crafty ;  and  they  live  upon  flesh  and  rice.  Their  country 
is  very  hot. 

“  Now  let  us  proceed  and  speak  of  another  country  which  is  seven 
days’  journey  from  this  one  towards  the  south-east,  and  the  name  of  which 
is  Keshimur." 

It  is  clear  that  a  safe  identification  of  the  territory  intended  cannot 
be  based  upon  such  characteristics  of  its  people  as  Marco  Polo’s  account 
here  notes  (obviously  from  hearsay),  but  must  reckon  in  the  first  place  with 
the  plainly  stated  bearing  and  distance.  And  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  difficulty 
arose  just  from  the  fact  that  what  the  information  accessible  to  him 
seemed  to  show  about  the  location  of  the  name  Pashai  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  reconciled  with  those  plain  topographical  data.  Marco’s 
great  commentator,  thoroughly  familiar  as  he  was  with  whatever  was 
known  in  his  time  about  the  geography  of  the  western  Hindukush  and 

*  See  Yule,  ibui.,  I,  p.  104.  Dir  has  phayed  its  part  in  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chitral  campaign  of  1895,  and  gives  now  its  name  to  a  Pathan  chiefship  comprising 
most  of  the  Panjkora  and  Swat  River  headwaters.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  main 
valley,  cf.,  e.g.,  my  ‘Desert  Cath.ay,’  I,  pp.  18  sgq. 

t  See  Yule,  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i,  p.  104,  where  one  solution  suggested  is  that  Ariora 
may  lie  “  some  corrupt  or  Mongol  fcrm  of  Aryafartta,"  an  ancient  Sanskrit  designation 
of  the  whole  of  India  !  The  other,  offered  on  General  Cunningham’s  authority,  that 
Ariora  may  be  the  Sanskrit  Harhaura,  an  alleged  early  name  of  the  Western  Panjab, 
is  quite  as  fanciful. 
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the  regions  between  Oxus  and  Indus,* * * §  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
obvious  connection  between  our  Pashai  and  the  tribal  name  Pashai 
borne  by  Muhammadanized  Kafirs  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
medieval  and  modern  accounts  of  Kabul  territory.f  But  all  these 
accounts  seemed  to  place  the  Pashais  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
Panjshir  valley,  north-east  of  Kabul,  through  which  passes  one  of  the 
best  known  routes  from  the  Afghan  capital  to  the  Hindukush  watershed 
and  thence  to  the  Middle  Oxus.  J  Panjshir,  like  Kabul  itself,  lies  to 
the  south-west  of  Badakhshan,  and  it  is  just  this  discrepancy  of  bearing 
together  with  one  in  the  distance  reckoned  to  Kashmir  which  caused 
Sir  Henry  Yule  to  give  expression  to  doubts  when  summing  up  his  views 
about  Nogodar’s  route.  § 

The  valleys  descending  to  the  south  from  the  Hindukush  main  range 
between  Panjshir  in  the  west  and  Chitral  in  the  east  are  inhabited  by 
Kafir  tribes,  now  all  subject  to  Afghan  rule.  They  remain  to  the 
present  day  as  inaccessible  to  European  exploration  as  they  were  when 
Sir  Henry  Yule  wrote.  What  knowledge  we  now  have  of  their  topography, 
apart  from  some  high  peaks  triangulated  over  great  distances,  is  still 
mainly  derived  from  native  route  reports  and  the  like.  But  fortunately 
for  the  question  in  which  we  are  interested,  important  help  is  offered  by 
the  results  of  the  great  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  which  Sir  Clcorge 
Grierson  has  carried  on  under  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
which  for  its  vast  scope  and  methodical  thoroughness  will  for  ever  rank 

*  Among  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Yule  which  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
familiarity  with  these  regions  and  their  historical  past,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  his 
masterly  “  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,”  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
(1872)  of  Captain  John  Wood’s  classic,  ‘A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus  ’ 
(pp.  xxi.-civ.).  It  still  remains  to  this  day  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  in  spite  of 
all  later  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Central-Asian  geography  and  history. 

t  For  such  references  to  the  Pashais,  mostly  recorded  by  travellers  who  followed  the 
great  route  across  the  Hindukush  north-east  of  Kabul,  see  Yule,  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i,  p.  165. 
Their  list  extends  from  Ibn  Batuta  to  officers  whom  the  first  British  occupation  of  Kabul 
in  1839-40  brought  to  these  parts. 

J  For  handy  reference  on  topographical  points  concerning  the  Hindukush  region 
Itetween  Kabul  and  Chitral-Dir  and  discussed  in  these  pages  may  be  recommended  the 
Afghanistan  Sheet  of  the  Survey  of  India’s  ‘  Southern  Asia  Series,’  i  :  2,000,000, 
als<i  sheets  Nos.  38,  43  of  ‘  India  and  Adjacent  Countries,’  i  :  1,000,000  (published  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  S.  G.  Burrard,  Surveyor-General  in  India,  1914-17). 
They  emltody,  within  the  limitations  imposetl  by  the  small  scale,  results  of  recent  surveys 
not  otherwise  readily  accessible  to  the  student. 

§  Cf.  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i.  p.  165,  last  para,  of  note :  “  The  route  of  which  Marco  had 
heard  must  almost  certainly  have  been  one  of  those  leading  by  the  high  Valley  of 
Zebak,  and  by  the  Dorah  or  Nuksan  Pass,  over  the  watershed  of  Hindu-Kush  into 
Chitral,  and  so  to  Dir,  as  already  noticed.  The  difficulty  remains  as  to  how  he  came  to 
apply  the  name  Pashai  to  the  country  south-east  of  Badakhshan.  I  cannot  tell.  But  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  name  of  the  Pashai  tribe  (of  which  the  branches  even  now 
are  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country)  may  have  once  had  a  wide  application 
over  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  Our  Author,  moreover,  is  speaking  here 
from  hearsay,  and  hearsay  geography  without  maps  is  much  given  to  generalizing.  .  .  .” 
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among  the  chief  glories  of  scientific  enterprise  due  to  British  administration 
in  India.  The  carefully  collected  materials  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  cover 
ground  far  beyond  the  administrative  limits  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and 
on  its  north-west  frontier  in  particular  comprise  the  many  languages 
spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Hindukush.  Sir  George  Grierson’s  Survey 
has  established  the  important  fact  that  to  the  south  of  the  range  the 
languages  spoken  from  Kashmir  in  the  east  to  Kafiristan  in  the  west  are 
neither  of  Indian  nor  of  Iranian  origin,  but  form  a  third  branch  of  the 
Aryan  stock  of  the  great  Indo-European  language  family.* 

Among  the  languages  of  this  branch  now  rightly  designated  as 
“  Dardic,”  the  Kafir  group  holds  a  very  prominent  place.  In  the  Kafir 
group  again  we  find  the  Pashai  language  spoken  over  a  very  considerable 
area.  The  map  accompanying  Sir  George  Grierson’s  monograph  on 
‘  The  Pis’aca  Languages  of  North-Western  India,’  f  shows  Pashai  as  the 
language  spoken  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kunar  river  as  far  as  the 
Asmar  tract  as  well  as  in  the  side  valleys  which  from  the  north  descend 
towards  it  and  the  Kabul  river  further  west.  This  important  fact  makes 
it  certain  that  the  tribal  designation  of  Pashai  to  which  this  Kafir 
language  owes  its  name,  has  to  this  day  an  application  extending  much 
further  east  than  was  indicated  by  the  references  which  travellers,  mediaeval 
and  modern,  along  the  Panjshir  route  have  made  to  the  Pashais  and  from 
which  alone  this  ethnic  name  was  previously  known. 

Thus  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  cautiously  voiced  suggestion  that  “  the  name 
of  the  Pashai  tribe  .  .  .  may  have  once  had  a  wide  application  over  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  ”  has  proved  right.  With  the  location 
of  the  Pashais  extended  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  Kunar  river  and 
the  tracts  immediately  adjoining  Dir  from  the  west,  it  becomes  easy  for 
us  to  account  both  for  the  bearing  and  distance  which  Marco  indicates 
for  the  “  Province  of  Pashai,”  and  for  the  description  he  gives  of  its 
people.  A  look  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Kunar  Valley  from  Asmar  to 
Jalalabad  lies  exactly  south  of  that  central  portion  of  Badakhshan  which 
contains  the  old  capital  of  the  territory  marked  by  the  present  Khairabad 
and  Baharak  as  well  as  the  fertile  tract  of  Jirm.  Proceeding  due  south 
of  Baharak  and  Jirm  by  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha  the  Kunar  can  con- 

•  For  the  main  facts  concerning  the  “  Dardic  ”  languages  found  now  south  of  the 
Hindukush,  and  once  spoken  also  along  the  Indus  Valley  much  further  away  to  the 
south,  see  Sir  George  Grierson’s  paper  in  Journal  of  the  R.  Asiatic  Sod, -ty,  1900, 
pp.  501  sqq.  ;  also  his  monograph  ‘The  Pis’aca  Languages  of  North-Western  India  ’ 
(Asiatic  Society  Monographs,  VIII,  1906),  pp.  4  sqq. 

t  See  the  preceding  note.  More  exact  details  about  the  local  distribution  of  the 
Pashai  triltes  will,  no  doubt,  l>ecome  available  when  the  last  volume  of  Sir  G.  Grierson’s 
monumental  work  dealing  with  this  langiuage  branch  is  published,  along  with  its 
illustrative  mai^s. 

[Since  this  paper  was  sent  to  press  Sir  George  Grierson  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me 
that  Gawar-bati,  the  Kafir  language  round  the  confluence  of  the  Bashgal  and  Kunar 
(Chitral)  rivers,  is  very  closely  connected  with  Pashai,  and  that  “quite  possibly  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Gawar-bati  and  Pashai  formed  one  language  spoken  by  one  people.”] 
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veniently  be  reached  across  either  the  Mandal  or  the  Kamarbida  Pass  by 
ten  marches,  the  total  marching  distance  as  roughly  calculated  from  the 
map  probably  not  exceeding  180  miles  by  either  route.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  it  was  in  all  probability  the  former  and  somewhat 
shorter  route  across  the  Mandal  Pass  to  which  Marco  Polo’s  information 
gathered  in  connection  with  Nogodar’s  incursion  refers. 

His  description  of  the  Pashai  people  as  “  Idolaters,  of  a  brown  com¬ 
plexion,”  “  a  pestilent  people  and  crafty,”  is  just  such  as  he  might  have 
heard  applied  to  the  heathen  Kafirs  by  their  Badakhshan  neighbours  in 
the  north,  already  good  Muhammadans  at  the  time  of  his  passage.  The 
reference  to  the  Pashai  people’s  diet,  on  flesh  and  rice,  and  to  their 
country  being  hot,  well  fits  the  tracts  on  the  Kunar  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Kafir  valleys  where  they  debouch  on  that  river.  The  mention 
of  their  being  “great  adepts  in  sorceries  and  the  diabolic  arts”  is,  as 
Yule  has  already  pointed  out,  in  full  accord  with  what  the  great  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hsiian-tsang  tells  us  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Swat,  the  large 
territory  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Kunar  Valley,  whose  connection 
in  language  and  ethnic  origin  with  the  Kafirs  and  Dards  recent  research 
clearly  indicates.”' 

We  may  now  return  to  what  Marco  tells  us  of  the  route  which 
Nogodar  with  his  host  of  Mongol  freebooters  followed  on  his  great  raid 
from  Badakhshan  to  Kashmir.  In  the  light  of  the  explanations  now 
furnished  as  regards  the  location  of  Pashai,  and  having  regard  to  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Dir  and  to  what  the  map  plainly 
shows,  I  believe  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  Mongols’  route 
led  across  the  Mandal  Pass  into  the  great  Kafir  valley  of  Bashgal  and 
thus  down  to  Arnawai  on  the  Kunar.  Thence  Dir  could  be  gained 
directly  across  the  Zakhanna  Pass,  a  single  day’s  march.  There  were 
alternative  routes,  too,  available  to  the  same  destination  either  by  ascend¬ 
ing  the  Kunar  to  Ashreth  and  taking  the  present  “Chitral  Road”  across 
the  Lowarai,f  or  descending  the  river  to  Asmar  and  crossing  the  Binshi 
Pass. 

That  the  route  here  indicated  is  by  far  the  most  direct  for  those 
wishing  from  the  Badakhshan  side  to  gain  Kashmir  viA  Dir  is  evident  on 
a  look  at  the  map.J  That  the  Mandal  Pass,  estimated  there  at  15,200 

•  See  Watters,  ‘On  Yuan  Chwang’s  Travels,’  i,  p.  225.  At  the  time  of  Ilsiian- 
tsang's  visit,  cite.  631  A.n.,  the  people  of  .Swat  (Udyana)  were  Buddhists.  Muhamma¬ 
danism,  propagated  hy  Pathan  conquest,  did  not  penetrate  into  Swat  and  the  Kunar 
Valley  until  well  after  Marco  Polo’s  time  ;  in  some  of  the  less  accessible  mountain 
tracts  towards  Chitral  and  Gilgitit  was  fully  established  only  in  relatively  modern  days. 

f  For  a  description  of  the  Lowarai  Pass  and  its  approaches,  see  my  ‘  Desert  Cathay,’ 
I,  pp.  21  sqq. 

J  It  is  the  map,  too,  which  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  route  which  Sir 
Henry  Yule  assumed  to  have  been  followed  on  Nogodar’s  inroad,  through  the  Zebak 
Valley  and  by  the  Dorah  or  the  Nuksan  Pass  into  Chitral  and  so  to  Dir,  would  have 
meant  a  very  great  detour.  The  extremely  confine<l  nature  of  the  Chitral  gorges,  and 
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feet,  is  practicable  for  laden  animals  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
probably  under  conditions  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  and  better-known 
Dorah  Pass,  leading  to  Chitral,  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  remarks 
of  Sir  George  Robertson,  who  on  his  adventurous  visit  to  Kafiristan 
ascended  the  Bashgal  Valley  to  its  head  in  1892  (cf.  Robertson,  ‘The 
Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-kush,’  p,  305).  Even  then  a  good  deal  of  trade  made 
its  way  thither  from  the  Kadakhshan  side,  and  this  may  have  undoubtedly 
increased  since  Afghan  rule  some  years  later  was  extended  also  over  this 
[wrtion  of  Kafiristan  and  the  last  independent  Kafir  tribes  were  reduced. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  the  route  leading  up  the  Bashgal  Valley  to  the 
Mandal  Pass  quite  accurately  described  already  in  the  ‘Surveys’  of 
Moghul  Beg,  dating  back  to  about  1789-90,  from  which  the  late  Major 
Raverty  has  made  extensive  extracts  accessible  in  his  ‘  Notes  on 
Afghanistan.’  * 

Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  note  also  that,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  show  elsewhere,  the  route  followed  in  519  a.d.  by  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pilgrim  Sung  Yiin  from  Badakhshan  vi&  Zebak  into  the  territory  of  ..W-w/, 
i.e.  Kafiristan,  must  have  led  over  the  Mandal  Pass  (see  Stein,  ‘  Ancient 
Khotan,’  i,  p.  14;  also  ‘Serindia,’  i,  pp.  9  sqq.).  After  reaching  this 
territory,  the  description  of  which  closely  fits  the  Kunar  Valley  or  Marco’s 
Pashai,  the  pious  traveller  pro’ceeded  straight  south  to  Udyana  or  Swat. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace  the  route  by  which  Nogodar’s  host  is 
likely  to  have  made  its  way  from  “  Pashai-Dir  ”  to  Kashmir.  Here  we 
are  fortunately  on  ground  which,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  frontier 
expeditions,  including  the  Chitral  campaign  of  1895  and  those  following 
the  great  tribal  rising  in  Swat,  etc.,  two  years  later,  has  seen  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  exact  survey  work,  covering  practically  the  whole  of  the 
area  we  have  to  consider  here.t  My  journey  to  Chitral  in  1906  and 
numerous  preceding  archaeological  tours,  including  the  one  made  in  1898 
with  the  Buner  Field  Force,  and  that  which  in  1904  brought  me  to  a 
tract  of  independent  tribal  territory  round  Mount  Mahaban  not  previously 
visited  by  any  European,  J  allow  me  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge 

the  sterile  nature  of  most  of  the  ground  would  besides  have  made  such  a  route  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  horsemen.  These  objections  couhl,  of  course,  not 
lie  fully  realised  from  such  data  as  were  available  at  the  time  when  Sir  Henry  Yule 
wrote. 

*  The  record  of  these  surveys  executed  by  Moghul  Beg  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Polier, 
of  Benares,  contains  so  much  exact  information  still  of  interest  for  the  geography, 
history,  .and  ethnography  of  the  Indian  North-West  Frontier,  that  its  translation  in 
t'xtenso  from  the  two  Persian  MSS.  of  it  available  in  the  Imlia  Office  Library  would 
appear  very  desirable.  Moghul  Beg,  a  native  of  Kabul,  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
possessed  of  excellent  topographical  sense.  His  powers  of  accurate  observation  and 
faithful  record  in  general  were  certainly  exceptional  in  a  man  of  his  origin  and  milieu. 

t  Convenient  reference  for  this  area  may  be  made  to  Sheets  No.  38,  43  of  the 
Survey  of  India's  I  :  1,000,000  Map  ;  also  to  its  ‘  Map  of  the  Panjab,  North-West 
Frontier  Province  and  Kashmir,’  16  miles  to  i  inch. 

X  Cf.  for  these  tours,  e.^f.,  ‘  Detailed  Report  on  an  Archaeological  Tour  with  the 
Buner  Field  h'orce,’  Lahore,  1898 ;  ‘  Report  of  Archa.'ological  Survey  Work  in  the 
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of  almost  the  whole  of  the  line  along  which,  I  believe,  the  route  meant 
by  Marco  Polo  may  be  traced. 

A  look  at  the  map  shows  that  for  a  large  body  of  horsemen  wishing 
to  make  their  way  from  Dir  towards  Kashmir  the  easiest  and  in  matter 
of  time  nearest  route  must  have  led  then,  as  now,  down  the  Panjkora 
Valley  and  beyond  through  the  open  tracts  of  Lower  Swat  and  Buner 
to  the  Indus  about  Amb.  From  there  it  was  easy  through  the  open 
northern  part  of  the  present  Hazara  District  (the  ancient  Urasa)  to  gain 
the  valley  of  the  Jhelam  River  at  its  sharp  bend  near  Muzaffarabad. 
Through  all  periods  of  history  the  line  of  the  Jhelam  from  above  this 
point  has  served  as  the  only  practicable  route  for  trade  or  invasion  leading 
up  to  the  great  valley  of  Kashmir  proper.*  The  line  just  indicated  from 
Dir  to  the  Indus  lies  almost  everywhere  through  wide  fertile  valleys,  and 
the  passes  of  Katgala  and  Mora-Bazdarra,  by  which  the  watersheds 
separating  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Panjkora,  Swat  and  Buner  rivers 
have  to  be  crossed,  are  quite  easy,  with  elevations  well  below  4000 
feet.f 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  configuration  of  the  ground  which  supplies 
strong  reasons  for  tracing  Nogodar’s  route  along  the  line  I  have  briefly 
sketched.  I  think  striking  confirmation  for  it  is  furnished  also  by  the 
name  Ariora,  which  the  itinerary  as  recorded’by  Marco  interposes  between 
Dir  and  Kashmir,  and  which  has  so  far  remained  unexplained  and 
puzzling.  I  believe  we  may  in  it  safely  recognize  the  present  Af^ror, 
the  well-known  name  of  the  hill  tract  on  the  Hazara  border  which  faces 
Buner  on  the  east  from  across  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  hills 
of  Agror  form  a  southern  offshoot  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  through 
them  lead  a  number  of  easy  routes  connecting  the  Indus  valley  below  the 
delx)uchure  of  the  Barandu  or  Buner  River  with  the  fertile  plains  of 
northern  Hazara  and  with  the  Jhelam  valley. 

Long  ago,  when  commenting  upon  a  passage  of  Kalhana’s  Sanskrit 
‘  Chronicle  of  Kashmir,’  I  had  occasion  to  prove  in  detail  that  the 
modern  form  Agror  must  be  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  Atyugrapura,  the 
name  by  which  Kalhana  mentions  this  hill  tract,  “  strong  in  fighting  men  ” 
(just  as  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day),  in  connection  with  a  contem- 

North-West  Frontier  Province ’  (Peshawar,  1905),  pp.  19  sqq, ;  also  ‘Desert  Cathay,’ 
I,  pp.  \lsqq. 

•  For  the  history  of  the  route  along  the  Jhelam  River  (yitasla  in  .Sanskrit,  the 
cLassical  Jlydas/ts),  sec  my  “  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kashmir  "  in  Stein, 

'  Kalhana’s  Rajatarangini  ’  (transl.,  1900),  2,  pp.  401  sqq. 

t  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  topography  of  this  area  between  Kunar  and  Indus  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  any  other  line  taken  further  north  and  across 
Upper  Swat,  though  shorter  on  the  map,  would  have  carried  Nogodar’s  force  across  a 
succession  of  much  higher  passes  and  over  far  more  difficult  ground.  An  objection, 
even  more  serious  perhaps,  to  such  an  attempt  at  a  “  short  cut  ”  would  be  presented  by 
the  very  confined  nature  of  the  Indus  Valley  higher  up,  and  the  great  obstacle  presented 
to  the  east  of  it  by  the  high  and  very  rugged  range  of  the  lilack  Mountains. 
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porary  expedition  (a.d.  1149-50)  to  Urasa  or  Hazara.*  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  exact  details  of  the  phonetic  change  which  has  led  to 
the  present  form  of  the  name  and  which  may  help  also  to  account  for 
Marco’s  Ariora,  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  the  tract 
actually  in  use  in  Kalhana’s  time,  and  more  than  a  century  later  when 
Nogodar’s  inroad  took  place,  could  not  have  been  the  archaic  one  of 
Sanskrit  Atyugrapura,  but  must  have  more  closely  approached  the  modern 
form  Agror.  Whether  Ariora  is  the  only  reading  for  this  local  name 
among  the  many  manuscripts  of  Marco  Polo’s  text  and  whether  the 
divergence  it  shows  from  the  modern  form  of  the  name  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  phonetic  grounds,  palteographically  or  otherwise,  are  points  which 
I  must  leave  to  others  more  competent  in  such  matters  to  determine.f 

The  identification  of  Ariora  =  Agror  thus  presents  itself  as  a  conclu¬ 
sive  argument  in  favour  of  Nogodar’s  track  having  lain  through  the 
Bashgal  Valley,  Dir,  Swat,  Buner,  Agror,  and  up  the  Jhelam  Valley — the 
line  which  at  the  present  day,  too,  would  be  the  most  direct  and  practi¬ 
cable  for  a  mobile  column  of  horsemen  forcing  its  way  from  Badakhshan 
to  Kashmir.  But  this  identification  is  of  additional  value  because  it 
helps  to  explain  and  justify  what  Marco  Polo  tells  us  about  the  relative 
position  of  Pashai  and  Kashmir.  In  his  al)ove-quoted  chapter  on  Pashai 
he  speaks  of  “  Keshimur  ”  as  a  country  being  “  seven  days’  journey  from 
this  one  (i.e.  Pashai)  towards  the  south-east,”  and  the  shortness  of  this 
estimate  has  perplexed  Sir  Henry  Yule,  strong  as  his  belief  in  Marco’s 
general  accuracy  justly  was  (see  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i,  p.  166,  topmost  paras.). 

But  if  we  take  due  account  of  the  topography  of  the  route  above 

•  See  my  translatiun  of  ‘  Kalhana’s  Rajalarangini,’  2,  p.  267,  note  on  8,  3402. 
There  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  we  have  an  early  rendering  of  the  original  Sanskrit 
form  of  the  name  in  'IBiyovpot  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ‘  Geography,’  vii.  I,  45,  besides 
Taxila  as  one  cf  the  “  cities  ’’  in  the  "Apaa  or  Ouipira  territory.  The  latter  has  long  ago 
been  identiticd  with  Urasa,  or  Hazara,  and  Taxiala  with  the  city  of  Taksasila  or  Taxila, 
famous  both  in  early  Indian  literature  and  in  Greek  records  of  ancient  India.  Its  site, 
at  the  southern  border  of  the  Hazara  District,  is  marked  by  extensive  remains  near 
Sarai-kala,  which  arc  now  being  systematically  excavated  by  the  Indian  Archaeological 
Survey  under  Sir  John  Marshall.  The  identification  of ’ISayovpos  with  Atyugrapura  : 
Agror  is  strongly  supported  by  the  position  which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  locality 
relative  to  Taxiala  :  Taxila.  The  form  ’IBdyovpos  is  easily  accounted  for  on  philological 
grounds  as  an  attempt  to  render  an  earlier  Prakrit  form  of  the  name. 

t  [Since  this  paper  was  written  Sir  George  Grierson  has  favoured  me  with  a  very 
valuable  note  on  the  phonetic  relationship  between  Atyugrapura  ;  Agror  ;  Ariora,  He 
does  not  dispute  the  identity  of  Atyugrapura  with  Agror,  but  expresses  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  Prakrit  form  * Ayugraura,  as  conjecturally  assumed  by  me 
in  my  note  on  the  “  Rajatarangini  ”  passage  aliove  quoterl.  He  adds,  however,  the 
iinpiortant  observation  that  under  a  well-estabILsbcd  ]>honetic  rule  of  the  Dardic 
languages  (cf.  his  “  Pis’aca  I.anguages,”  pp.  105  sqq.)  *Atugraura  might  be  a  Dardic 
form  of  the  name  Atyugrapura.  In  Khowar,  the  Dardic  language  of  Chitral,  “  medial  t 
regularly  becomes  r,  so  that  this  would  give  us  *Arugyaura,  which  is  not  far  from  Ariora. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Khowar  pronunciation  would  be  that  heard  in  Badakhshan.*’ 
This  suggestion  well  deserves  consideration  in  view  of  the  close  historical  connection 
between  Chitral  and  Badakhshan.] 
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indicated  and  also  of  what  the  Kashmir  Chronicle  shows  us  about  the 
political  dependence  of  Urasa-Hazara,  of  which  Agror  forms  part,  it  is 
easy  to  explain  Marco’s  statement.  A  look  at  the  map  makes  it  clear 
that  the  whole  of  Kashmir  lies,  just  as  we  are  told  there,  to  the  south-east 
of  Pashai,  assuming  that  the  bearing  is  taken  from  where  the  Bashgal 
Valley  debouches  on  the  Kunar.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
Yule  rightly  recognized,  Marco  Polo  is  merely  reproducing  information 
derived  from  a  Mongol  source  and  based  on  Nogodar’s  exploit.  Now 
starting  from  a  point  like  Arnawai,  where  the  route  down  the  Bashgal 
Valley  strikes  the  Kunar  river,  and  which  certainly  is  well  within  Pashai, 
lightly  equipped  horsemen  could  by  that  route  easily  reach  the  border  of 
Agror  on  the  Indus  within  seven  days.  Speaking  from  personal  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  ground,  I  should  be  prepared  to  do  the  ride  myself  by  the 
following  approximate  stages  :  Dir,  Warai,  Sado,  Chakdara,  Kinkargalai, 
Bajkatta,  Kai  or  Darband  on  the  Indus.* 

Once  arrived  in  Agror,  Nogodar  and  his  Mongols  might  well  claim  to 
have  reached  the  political,  though  not  the  geographical,  border  of 
Kashmir ;  for  the  northern  portion  of  Hazara  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jhelam  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  then  been  still  dependent  on  the 
Kashmir  kingdom,  as  they  certainly  were  in  Kalhana’s  time  only  a 
century  earlier  and  already  on  Hsiian-tsang’s  visit,  five  centuries  before.! 
But  in  reality  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  invasion  of  Kashmir  proper 
still  lay  before  the  Mongols,  even  when  they  had  forced  their  way  through 
Agrorand  Hazara.  The  narrow,  tortuous  gorges  through  which  the  Jhelam 
River  or  Vitasta  cuts  its  way  from  below  the  ‘Gate’  of  Baramula  (Vara- 
hamula)  and  the  precipitous  rugged  spurs  rising  above  them  have  served 
through  all  periods  of  history  as  the  strongest  natural  defences  of  Kashmir 
against  invasion  from  the  west.  In  my  ‘  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Kashmir  ’  I  have  had  ample  occasion  to  discuss  them,  and 
there  is  hence  no  need  here  to  give  details  (see  Stein,  ‘  Kajaturaiigini,’  2, 
pp.  401  sqq.). 

But  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how  clearly  also  this  feature  of  the  ground 
across  which  Nogodar’s  force  effected  its  “  most  audacious  enterprise,”  is 
reflected  in  Marco  Polo’s  record.  It  is  immediately  after  his  mention  of 
“  Ariora-Keshimur  ”  that  he  tells  us  :  “  There  he  lost  a  great  number  of 
his  people  and  of  his  horses ;  for  the  roads  were  very  narrow  and  perilous.” 
How  serious  the  barriers  are  which  nature  has  raised  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Jhelam  Valley  against  any  invader,  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has 

•  During  a  great  portion  of  the  year  it  would  Ije  easy  to  save  the  stage  at  Sado  by 
crossing  the  Laram  Pass  and  thus  cutting  off  the  big  detour  down  the  Panjkora  and 
through  Talash. 

t  Cf.  for  the  history  of  Urasa  or  Hazara,  Stein,  ‘  Rajatarangini,’  i,  pp.  215  s</., 
note  on  v.  217.  The  whole  hill  tract  between  Indus  and  Kashmir  proper  was  known  in 
Muhammadan  times  by  the  name  of  Pakhli.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  northern 
portions  of  the  tract  continued  to  be  governed  from  Kashmir  during  the  relatively  modern 
period  of  Pathan  and  Sikh  rule. 
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followed  this  route  by  the  cart  road  now  giving  access  to  Kashmir,  a 
triumph  of  modern  engineering.  It  is  equally  easy  to  realize  them  on 
reading  of  this  “  road  before  it  was  made  ”  in  the  accounts  of  early 
European  travellers,  like  Maorcraft,  Vigne,  Baron  Hiigel,  etc.  In  Marco 
Polo’s  s{x;cial  reference  to  the  difficulties  here  encountered  on  roads 
“  very  narrow  and  perilous,”  we  have  further  striking  evidence  that  the 
account  he  has  left  us  of  Nogodar’s  great  venture  was  derived  from  a 
trustworthy  Mongol  source  and  reproduced  with  remarkable  faithfulness. 

This  cannot  be  the  place  for  an  attempt  to  trace  a  record  of  Nogodar’s 
transient  conquest  of  Kashmir  in  the  later  Chronicles  of  the  Valley  still 
awaiting  critical  edition  and  elucidation.  Nor  need  I  do  more  here  than 
allude  to  the  curious  parallel  presented  by  the  equally  hardy  raid  which, 
effected  from  the  opposite  direction  across  the  high  ranges  of  the  Kun-lun 
and  the  inhospitable  plateaux  of  the  Kara-koram,  carried  Mirza  Haidar 
Dughlat,  a  distant  kinsman  of  Nogodar,  into  Kashmir  two  and  a  half 
centuries  later,  and  made  that  cultured  Moghul  prince  for  a  time 
master  of  the  mountain-girt  kingdom  (see  Mirza  Haidar’s  ‘  Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi,’  ed.  and  transl.  by  Elias  and  Ross,  pp.  423  s<jq.). 

One  concluding  remark  bearing  on  the  value  of  Marco  Polo’s  own 
record  will  suffice.  We  have  seen  how  accurately  it  reproduces  informa¬ 
tion  about  territories  difficult  of  access  at  all  times,  and  far  away  from  his 
own  route.  It  appears  to  me  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  such  exact 
data  learned  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  great  traveller’s  long  wanderings 
could  have  been  reproduced  by  him  from  memory  alone  close  on  thirty 
years  later,  when  dictating  his  wonderful  story  to  Rusticiano  during  his 
captivity  at  Genoa.  Here,  anyhow,  we  have  definite  proof  of  the  use  of 
those  “  notes  and  memoranda  which  he  had  brought  with  him,”  and 
which,  as  Ramusio’s  ‘  Preface’  of  1553  tells  us  (see  Yule,  ‘  Marco  Polo,’  i. 
Introduction,  p.  6),  Messer  Marco  while  prisoner  of  war  was  believed  to 
have  had  sent  to  him  by  his  father  from  Venice.  How  grateful  must 
geographer  and  historical  student  alike  feel  that  these  precious  materials 
reached  the  illustrious  prisoner  safely  ! 


BOUNDARY  DELIMITATIONS  IN  THE  TREATY  OF 
VERSAILLES 

By  provisions  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  with  Germany  at  Versailles 
on  28  June  1919,  several  Commissions  arc  to  take  the  field  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  Treaty  coming  into  force  to  demarcate  those  boundaries 
delimited  in  the  Treaty  which  are  not  old  administrative  boundaries 
already  well  marked.  The  technique  of  the  boundary  delimitation  is, 
therefore,  of  immediate  interest. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
Germany,  published  as  Treaty  Series  No.  4  (1919),  is  furnished  with  four 
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maps,  of  which  the  first,  in  two  sheets — The  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  a  General  Map  of  (iermany  on  the  scale  of  i/ Million — will  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  Society.  Though  its  origin  is  nowhere  stated,  it  is 
evidently  produced  from  transfers  of  the  plates  in  black,  blue,  and  brown 
belonging  to  the  sheets  of  the  i /Million  map  compiled  by  the  Society  for 
the  Geographical  Section,  General  •  Staff,  with  overprinting  by  the  Service 
Gdographique  de  I’Arm^e,  whose  initials  appear  on  the  margin.  Some 
additional  names  of  whose  administrative  boundaries  make  sections 

of  the  new  boundaries  of  Germany,  and  a  great  number  of  village  names 
that  occur  in  the  delimitation  clauses,  are  overprinted  in  red,  with  the 
boundaries  so  delimited  in  the  same  colour,  as  broken  lines  where  they 
require  demarcation.  Certain  names  of  States,  the  boundaries  of  the  free 
city  of  Danzig  and  the  territory  of  Memel,  and  parts  of  the  old  Inter¬ 
national  boundaries  are  printed  in  green  j  and  a  purple  ribbon  brings  up 
the  new  boundary  of  Germany  where  its  delimitation  is  already  complete. 

As  befits  a  Treaty  of  which  the  French  and  English  texts  are  both 
authentic,  the  maps,  which  are  the  same  in  both  versions,  are  hybrid.  The 
English  basis  of  the  map,  though  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Map,  has  slight  traces  of  its  British  origin  in  one  or^  two  marginal 
names  which  have  not  been  cleared  off  the  plates — as  ‘  Ost  See  (Baltic 
Sea)  ’ — and  in  the  alternative  Copenhagen  for  Kjobenhavn.  The  over¬ 
printed  names  of  States  are  frankly  French :  Pologne,  Tcheco-Slovaquie, 
and  Allemagne.  The  names  of  small  villages  are  from  the  German 
1/100,000.  When  the  two  sections  are  joined  the  upper  edge  has  the 
proper  curve  of  the  parallel;  but  the  lower,  though  figured  as  parallel  47°, 
is  in  two  straight  lines,  the  lower  edge  of  each  section  having  been  cut 
straight.  Each  section  has  a  separate  inset  title.  Speed  of  publication 
required  that  one  map  should  serve  for  both  texts ;  but  we  may  hope  to 
see  as  soon  as  possible  a  British  edition  better  done  and  more  consistent 
with  the  English  text.  The  latter  is,  however,  itself  unfortunately  marred 
by  certain  defects  of  spelling,  as  in  the  semi-French  form  Roumania 
throughout  for  Rumania,  the  Polonised  Czecho-Slovak  for  Cecho-Slovak, 
and  the  German  Saar,  for  the  basin  whose  mines  are  given  to  the  French 
— the  territoire  de  la  Sarre. 

By  Article  29,  in  the  case  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  and  any  map  which  may  be  annexed,  the  text  will  be  final.  This 
makes  it  unimportant  that  the  overprinting  is  crudely  drawn  and  out  of 
register ;  but  adds  to  the  technical  interest  of  seeing  how  the  geographical 
advisers  of  the  delegates  in  Paris  have  solved  a  difficult  problem :  to 
define  in  words  a  boundary  for  the  most  part  without  marked  physical 
features,  and  in  many  places  subject  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  a  plebiscite. 

V ery  curiously  they  seem  to  consider  the  words  ‘  boundary  ’  and  ‘  frontier  ’ 
interchangeable,  neglecting  the  best  modern  practice,  which  uses  boundary 
for  the  actual  line,  and  frontier  for  the  territory  about  the  line.  Thus 
Part  II.  of  the  Treaty  begins  : 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  GERMANY 

Artici.k  27. 

The  boundaries  of  Germany  will  be  determined  as  follows: 

I .  With  Belgium  ; 

P'rom  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction  : 

the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  former  territory  of  neutral 
Aforesnet,  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Eupen,  then  the 
frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  A'reis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  north¬ 
eastern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  A'reis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction 
with  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg. 

The  hypothesis  that  a  ‘  boundary  ’  is  internal  and  a  ‘  frontier  ’ 
international  is  negatived  by  the  title  of  Part  II. :  Boundaries  of  Germany ; 
by  the  titles  of  the  maps ;  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  fits  the  use  of  the  words 
in  the  bulk  of  the  text. 

As  an  example  of  successful  though  complex  definition  we  take  the 
sections  delimiting  the  new  boundary  in  Silesia : 


PART  II.  BOUNDARIES  OF  GERMANY 
Articlk  27. 

6.  With  Czechoslovakia : 

The  frontier  of  August  3,  1914,  between  Germany  and  Austria  from 
its  junction  with  the  old  administrative  boundary  separating  Bohemia 
.and  the  province  of  Upper  Austria  to  the  point  north  of  the  salient  of 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated  at  about  8  kilometres  east 
of  Neustadt.  [A] 

7.  With  Poland : 

From  the  point  defined  above  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground 
.about  2  kilometres  east  of  Lorzendorf :  LK] 

the  frontier  as  it  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  Article  88  of  the 
present  Treaty  ; 

thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  point  where  the  .administrative 
boundary  of  Posnania  crosses  the  river  Bartsch  ; 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the  following  places  in 
Poland:  .Skorischau,  Reichth.al,  Trembatsch.au,  Kunzendorf,  Schleise, 
Gross  Kosel,  Schreibersdorf,  Rippin,  I'iirstlich-Niefken,  Pawelau, 
Tscheschen,  Konradau,  Johannisdorf,  Motlzenowe,  Bogdaj,  and  in 
(iermany :  Lorzendorf,  Kaulwitz,  Glausche,  Dalbersdorf,  Reesewitz, 
Stradam,  Gross  Wartenberg,  Kraschen,  Neu  Mittelwalde,  Domasla- 
witz,  Wedelsdorf,  Tscheschen  Hammer  ; 

thence  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania  north-westwards  to 
the  point  where  it  cuts  the  Rawitsch-Herrnstadt  railway  ; 
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PART  III.  POLITICAL  CLAUSES  FOR  EUROPE 
Article  82. 

The  old  frontier  as  it  existed  on  August  3,  1914,  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  German  Empire  will  constitute  the  frontier  between 
Germany  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

Article  83. 

Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  all  rights 
and  title  over  the  portion  of  Silesian  territory  defined  as  follows  : 

starting  from  a  point  about  2  kilometres  south-east  of  Katscher,  on 
the  boundary  between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor :  [D] 

the  boundary  between  the  two  Kreise;  [to  C] 

then,  the  former  boundary  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
up  to  a  point  on  the  Oder  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Ratibor- 
Oderberg  railway  ; 

thence,  towards  the  north-west  and  up  to  a  point  about  2  kilometres 
to  the  south-east  of  Katscher  ; 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  spot  passing  to  the  west  of  Kranowitz. 

A  Commission  composed  of  seven  members,  five  nominated  by  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  one  by  Poland  and  one  by  the 
Czecho-Slovak  State,  will  be  appointed  fifteen  days  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to  trace  on  the  spot  the  frontier  line 
between  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

The  decisions  of  this  Commission  will  be  taken  by  a  majority  and 
shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  concerned. 

Germany  hereby  agrees  to  renounce  in  favour  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State  all  rights  and  title  over  the  part  of  the  Kreis  of  Leobschiitz 
comprised  within  the  following  boundaries  in  case  after  the  determination 
of  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Poland  the  said  part  of  that  Kreis 
should  become  isolated  from  Germany  : 

from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  salient  of  the  former  Austrian 
frontier  at  about  5  kilometres  to  the  west  of  Leobschiitz  [B]  southwards 
and  up  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  boundary  between  the  Kreise 
of  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor  :  [CJ 

the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  ; 

then,  northwards,  the  administrative  boundary  between  the  Kreise  of 
Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor  up  to  a  point  situated  about  2  kilometres  to  the 
south-east  of  Katscher  ;  [D] 

thence,  north-westwards  and  up  to  the  starting-point  of  this  definition  : 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  spot  passing  to  the  east  of  Katscher. 


Article  88. 

In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  within  the  boundaries 
described  below,  the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a 
vote  whether  they  wish  to  be  attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland  : 
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starting  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salient  of  the  old  province  of 
Austrian  Silesia  situated  about  8  kilometres  east  of  Neustadt,  the  former 
frontier  between  (iermany  and  Austria  to  its  junction  with  the  boundary 
between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschiltz  and  Ratilxjr  ; 

thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  about  2  kilometres  south¬ 
east  of  Katscher : 

the  boundary  between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor  ; 

thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  course  of  the 
Oder  immediately  south  of  the  Ratibor-Oderberg  railway :  [E] 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  south  of  Kranowitz  ; 

thence  the  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Austria  [to  P],  then 
the  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Russia  to  its  junction  with  the 
administrative  boundary  between  Posnania  and  Upper  Silesia  ;  [O] 

thence  this  administrative  boundary  to  its  junction  with  the  admini¬ 
strative  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia  ; 

thence  westwards  to  the  point  where  the  administrative  boundaiy-  turns 
in  an  acute  angle  to  the  south-east  about  3  kilometres  north-west  of 
Simmenau  ;  [H] 

the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia  ; 

then  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  about 
2  kilometres  east  of  Lorzendorf :  [E| 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  north  of  Klein  Hennersdorf  ; 

thence  southwards  to  the  point  where  the  boundary  between  Upper 
and  Middle  Silesia  cuts  the  Stiidtel- Karlsruhe  road:  [L] 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  west  of  Hennersdorf, 
Polkowitz,  Noldau,  Steinersdorf  and  Uammer,  and  east  of  Strehlitz, 
Nassadel,  Eckersdorf,  Schwirz  and  Stadtel; 

thence  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia  to  its  junction 
with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Falkenberg  ; 

then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Falkenberg  to  the  point  of 
the  salient  which  is  3  kilometres  east  of  Puschine  ; 

thence  to  the  northern  point  of  the  salient  of  the  old  province  of 
Austrian  Silesia  situated  about  8  kilometres  cast  of  Neustadt : 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  east  of  Ziilz. 

The  above  extracts  follow  the  original  in  arrangement  and  spacing. 
On  first  reading  they  are  difficult,  until  one  finds  that  there  is  much  virtue 
in  the  colon  as  against  the  semicolon.  In  spite  of  the  misleading  white 
lines  breaking  up  the  text  into  separate  paragraphs,  any  paragraph  follow¬ 
ing  a  colon  must  be  read  as  associated  with  and  explanatory  of  the 
paragraph  preceding  the  colon.  The  two  together  define  one  section 
of  the  boundary ;  the  definitions  of  successive  sections  are  separated  by 
semicolons.  Thus  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  suh-section  7  would  read 
more  easily  if  combined  and  punctuated  thus  :  “  With  Poland  :  From  the 
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point  defined  above,  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  about  2  kilo¬ 
metres  east  of  Lorzendorf,  the  frontier  as  it  will  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  Article  88  of  the  present  Treaty  :  .  . 

Each  boundary  is  described  counter-clockwise,  so  that  in  places  we 
have  the  same  line  described  twice  in  this  Treaty,  in  opposite  directions, 
the  two  descriptions  not  being  always  quite  equivalent,  but  usefully 
supplementary.  To  make  the  description  easier  to  follow,  we  have  added 
to  the  original  text  certain  letters  in  square  brackets,  which  serve  as 
references  to  points  on  the  map,  and  allow  us  to  speak  concisely  of  the 
“  north  point  of  the  salient  of  the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated 
at  about  8  kilometres  east  of  Neustadt  ”  (A) ;  or  of  the  “  point  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  about  2  kilometres  east  of  Lorzendorf”  (K).  We  note  in 
passing  that  the  former  is,  by  an  obvious  mistranslation,  described  in 
Article  27.6  as  “the  point  north  of  the  salient.  .  . 

The  boundaries  of  Germany  are  described  in  Article  27,  of  which  part 
is  printed  above.  After  defining  the  boundary  successively  with  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  we  come  to  the  Cecho- 
Slovak  boundary  in  paragraph  6,  and  note  that  this  delimitation  ends  at 
point  A,  though  if  the  plebiscite  provided  by  Article  88  should  result  in 
Germany’s  favour,  it  may  have  to  be  extended  at  least  as  far  as  C  and  D. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Cecho-Slovak  State, 
Article  82  is  drawn  much  too  wide,  giving  in  its  literal  interpretation  the 
whole  Austrian  side  of  the  former  Austro-Gernian  frontier  zone  to 
Cecho-Slovakia.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  remark  on  these  small  defects 
of  technique,  for  Germany  cannot  profit  by  them  as  States  have  profited  in 
the  past  by  looseness  of  Treaty  definition.  In  Article  81  she  “recognizes 
the  frontiers  of  this  State  as  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  the  other  interested  States  ”  j  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

At  point  A  we  enter  on  the  complexities  of  the  Plebiscite  Area.  The 
first  clause  of  Article  27,  paragraph  7,  refers  us  to  Article  88,  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  area.  The  annex  to  this  article  provides  for  the  taking 
of  the  Plebiscite  under  the  authority  of  an  International  Commission  of 
four  members,  who  will  recommend  the  line  to  be  adopted,  with  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  vote,  and  to  the  geographical 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality.  If  the  communes  east  of  the 
line  AB  vote  Polish,  then  that  part  of  the  Kreis  of  I..eobschutz  will,  by 
Article  83,  “  after  the  determination  of  the  frontier  between  Germany  and 
Poland  become  isolated  from  Germany,”  and  will  be  given  to  Cecho- 
Slovakia,  along  with  the  area  CDE  south  of  Ratibor  which  goes  to  that 
State  in  any  case  by  the  earlier  clauses  of  Article  83. 

Very  much  turns,  then,  upon  the  voting  in  the  communes  contiguous 
to  the  salient.  The  principal  maps  of  nationality  agree  in  showing  that  a 
Polish  majority  comes  down  very  close  to  the  salient  east  of  Neustadt. 
Whether  it  can  quite  isolate  the  Germans  further  south  is  a  very  open 
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question,  which  must  be  exercising  the  minds  of  those  Germans,  for  they 
have  an  uncertain  future,  and  the  way  they  vote  themselves  can  have  very 
little  influence  on  their  destiny,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  delimitation  clauses 
were  drafted  in  French  or  in  Englisli.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  French 
text  is  not  available  for  comparison,  and  one  cannot  guess  why  the  English 
text  uses  here  and  elsewhere  the  preposition  ‘  up  ’  as  in  the  phrase  “  south¬ 
wards  and  up  to  the  point  of  junction.”  The  word  is  superfluous,  but  with 
an  implication  of  northwards,  only  because  north  is  at  the  top  of  the 
map ;  its  use  might  have  been  avoided  with  some  advantage  in  several 
clauses  of  the  Treaty. 

The  area  CDE  east  of  Troppau  is  shown  in  all  the  maps  as  Cech,  and 
is  the  only  part  of  the  former  German  Empire  that  goes  without  question 
to  Cecho-Slovakia.  Its  eastern  limit  is  at  E,  “a  point  on  the  Oder 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Ratibor-Oderberg  Railway.”  The  whole 
south  bank  is  here  presumably  Cecho-Slovak  j  the  old  boundary  probably 
followed  the  thalweg  of  the  Oder.  The  point  on  the  Oder  is  then  also  in 
the  thalweg ;  but  how  far  is  “  immediately  ”  ?  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
measure  of  length  to  introduce  into  a  treaty  between,  let  us  say,  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  but  the  Commissioners  will  doubtless 
interpret  it  liberally  here. 

From  that  jjoint  the  boundary  of  the  Plebiscite  Area  follows  old  inter¬ 
national  tx>undaries  until  it  turns  west  along  the  old  inter-state  boundary 
between  Upper  Silesia  and  Posen,  or  Posnania  as  it  appears  in  the  Treaty 
— a  name  whose  connotation  is  not  very  clear.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
usual  sources  of  reference,  but  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
province  of  Posen.  We  now  meet  a  slight  difficulty.  We  follow  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Upper  Silesia  and  Posen  to  the  point  about  5  kilometres 
west  of  Reinersdorf  (according  to  the  Karte  des  deutschen  Reich, 
1/100,000),  where  it  joins  the  boundary  of  Middle  Silesia,  and  thence  to 
the  point  H  where  the  administrative  boundary  “  turns  in  an  acute  angle 
to  the  south-east  about  3  kilometres  north-west  of  Simmenau.”  On  the 
1/100,000  the  turn  is  sharp,  but  not  acute  in  the  geometrical  sense,  and 
one  might  suppose  a  mistranslation  were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  south¬ 
east,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  map  altogether.  However,  it  is 
probably  only  a  case — here  harmless — of  redundancy  in  definition,  and 
we  proceed  west  to  the  point  K  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  about  2  kilo¬ 
metres  east  of  Lorzendorf,  sjjelled  Lortzendorf  on  the  old  1/100,000, 
{)assing  to  the  north  of  Klein  Hennersdorf,  which  is  not  shown  at  all. 

To  this  point  the  boundary  of  the  Plebiscite  Area  has  been  defined 
principally  in  terms  of  existing  boundaries  already  demarcated,  only 
possible  in  a  well-settled  country.  The  rest  of  the  circuit  has  to  follow 
the  line  dividing  as  fairly  as  possible  the  Germans  from  the  Poles.  All 
the  ethnographical  maps  agree  in  making  the  racial  boundary  run  nearly 
north  and  south  ;  none  of  them  give  us  any  idea  whether  the  distinction 
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is  sharp  or  undecided,  and  local  knowledge  or  incjuiry  must  have  governed 
the  selection  of  the  unimportant  hamlets,  whose  names  are  overprinted 
in  red  on  the  Treaty  map,  and  written  in  small  sloping  characters  on  the 
sketch-map  accompanying  this  note.  Along  a  line  to  be  marked  on  the 
ground  by  commissioners,  guided  no  doubt  by  the  commune  boundaries, 
we  come  back  after  a  while  to  the  boundary  between  Ui)i)er  and  Middle 
Silesia,  and  thence  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Falkenberg 
regain  the  iroint  of  the  salient  east  of  Neustadt,  whence  we  started  to 
circumscribe  the  Plebiscite  area. 

'I'hrough  this  area,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  expressed  by 
vote,  and  guided  by  the  geographical  and  economic  conditions,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  “  Big  Four "  have  to  draw  a  line  from  A  to  K,  to  be  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  Germany.  No  tnclavc  of  Germans  may  be  left ; 
in  the  one  case,  in  the  Kreis  of  Leobschiitz,  where  is  admittedly  a  clear 
majority  of  Germans,  their  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  others.  If  on  the 
result  of  the  vote  the  Polish  boundary  is  drawn  to  cut  out  the  old  Austrian 
boundary  anywhere  between  A  and  B,  this  piece  of  the  Kreis  of  Lcobschiitz 
becomes  isolated  from  Germany,  and  by  Article  83  goes  to  Cecho- 
Slovakia,  even  if  its  people  should  have  voted  Polish,  which  is  however 
unlikely.  This  area  conditionally  Cecho-Slovak  is  not  distinguished  on 
the  Treaty  map,  and  one  may  easily  on  first  reading  supjiose  that  it  has 
the  option  of  becoming  Polish.  It  can  do  so  only  if  the  boundary  of 
Germany  and  Poland  shall  after  the  plebiscite  be  drawn  to  meet  the  line 
BD.  The  district  in  question  is  then  not  isolated  from  Germany,  and 
does  not  become  Cecho-Slovak  automatically.  It  might  then  become 
Polish  by  its  own  vote ;  but  this  is  a  very  improbable  solution ;  and  its 
peculiarly  balanced  ^xisition  might  well  have  been  distinguished  on  the 
map  attached  to  the  Treaty. 

We  have  examined  the  case  of  the  Plebiscite  Area  of  Silesia  in  detail 
because  it  is  the  most  complex  and  therefore  the  most  interesting  example 
of  technique  in  the  boundary  delimitations  of  the  Treaty.  The  rest  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany  is  defined  in  stretches  alternately  along  old 
boundaries  and  along  lines  to  be  drawn  betw’een  scheduled  villages, 
uncomplicated  by  plebiscites,  until  it  reaches  the  Baltic  west  of  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig.  Any  discussion  of  the  plebiscite  conditions  for  the 
southern  boundary  of  isolated  East  Prussia  and  for  the  Danish-German 
boundary  must  be  left  to  another  occasion. 

Consider  now  some  of  the  more  general  questions  of  boundary 
technique  suggested  by  the  Treaty.  Clause  30  defines  the  terms  ‘course  ’ 
and  ‘  channel  ’  of  a  waterway,  often  used  in  the  Treaty,  as  meaning,  both  of 
them,  the  median  line  of  a  non-navigable  river,  and  the  median  line  of  the 
principal  channel  of  a  navigable  river.  “  It  will  rest  with  the  Boundary 
Commissions  provided  by  the  present  Treaty  to  specify  in  each  case 
whether  the  frontier  line  shall  follow  any  changes  of  the  course  or  channel 
which  may  take  place  or  whether  it  shall  be  definitely  fixed  by  the  position 
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of  the  course  or  channel  at  the  time  when  the  present  Treaty  comes  into 
force.”  This  throws  an  awkward  responsibility  upon  the  Commissions. 
The  supix>sedly  accepted  principle  to  be  followed  in  such  cases  has  been 
stated  as  follows  :  that  the  boundary  follows  the  river  if  the  change  is  by 
infinitesimal  steps,  but  remains  in  its  original  place  if  the  change  is  by  a 
sudden  jump,  such  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  meander  in  flood.  The  principle 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  old  international  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Austria  east  of  Oderberg,  along  the  Olsa,  where  the  line  continually 
crosses  the  river  and  leaves  isolated  pieces  of  territory  in  the  loops  of 
meanders  that  have  evidently  grown  by  slow  continuous  change.  The 
question  will  become  very  important  on  rivers  which  are  to  be  inter¬ 
nationalized,  as  the  Oder  from  its  confluence  with  the  Oppa,  and  in 
particular  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  artificial  straightenings 
are  included  in  the  “  changes  of  the  course  or  channel  which  may  take 
place.” 

The  new  boundaries  here  discussed  are  almost  exclusively  based  on 
nationality,  and  use  physical  features  only  where  they  had  been  used 
before  as  the  basis  of  an  administrative  boundary.  No  watersheds  rear 
their  deceptive  heads  in  the  Treaty,  and  if  strategic  conditions  are  involved 
they  have  been  well  concealed.  The  boundary  throughout  is  drawn  in 
thoroughly  well-mapped  territory,  and  might  have  been  shown  on  a  series 
of  sheets  of  the  1/100,000  or  even  of  the  1/25,000  attached  to  the  Treaty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  line  has  actually  been  defined  in  words,  and  in  case 
of  discordance  with  any  map  attached  the  text  is  authoritative.  Yet  the 
text  for  the  most  part  recites  “  the  administrative  boundary  of  Posnania  ” ; 
“  the  boundary  between  the  Kreise  of  Konitz  and  Schlochau  ” ;  “  the  old 
boundary  of  West  Prussia  ” ;  and  so  on  :  boundaries  which  are  nowhere, 
we  think,  defined  in  words,  but  must  be  traced  out  on  maps  unspecified, 
controlled  by  such  boundary  pillars  as  may  be  erected  on  the  ground.  In 
place  then  of  a  line  defined  by  maps  attached  to  the  Treaty  we  have  a 
definition  in  words  implying  the  use  of  maps  not  so  authenticated ;  and 
one  may  doubt  whether  this  is  really  sound. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  publish  with  the  Treaty  text  so 
large  a  collection  of  maps ;  and  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  reserve 
power  to  boundary  commissions  to  make  adjustments  in  cases  where  com¬ 
plex  administrative  boundaries,  such  as  are  common  enough  in  all 
experience,  were  workable  as  internal  but  hopelessly  inconvenient  as  inter¬ 
national  boundaries.  On  a  smaller-scale  general  map,  printed  with  the 
Treaty,  one  might  numtxjr  successive  sections  of  the  boundary  and  attach 
explanations;  and  it  is,  we  think,  arguable  that  a  general  definition  by 
•  map  would  have  been  not  only  more  intelligible  but  a  good  deal  safer 
than  the  definition  in  words  which  has  been  used  in  the  Treaty  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  slip  such  as  that  in  Article  82,  mentioned  above,  would  have 
been  impossible :  and  the  somewhat  cumbrous  re-description  of  the 
territory  renounced  by  Germany  could  have  been  made  much  clearer. 
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The  definition  in  words  has  been  feasible  in  Germany,  where  the  maps 
are  detailed  and  good.  It  may  be  impracticable  in  the  Balkans,  where  the 
Austrian  i  / 200,000  -the  only  general  map — is  often  quite  wrong,  as  the 
Southern  Albania  Boundary  Commissioners  found  in  1913.  When 
the  delimitation  is  generalized,  and  details  necessarily  left  to  a  Com¬ 
mission,  it  would  seem  still  more  desirable  that  the  definition  should  be  in 
terms  of  the  map  as  well  as  of  the  text — not  because  the  map  is  good,  but 
because  accurate  text  is  impossible  without  an  accurate  map,  and  an  error 
in  the  text  may  be  far  wider  reaching  than  any  possible  error  on  the  map. 
Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  a  study  of  boundary  disputes 
in  the  past. 

The  above  notes  are  by  way  of  an  academic  exercise,  based  entirely 
on  the  blue  book.  Treaty  Series  No.  4  (1919),  bought  in  London  on 
Thursday,  3  July  1919,  the  morning  of  publication.  We  have  not  been 
privileged  to  see  any  documents  or  maps  in  advance  of  publication — a 
privilege  of  the  daily  press  not  extended  to  the  'journal  of  a  scientific 
Society — without  which  adequate  consideration  is  impossible;  nor  have 
we  had  the  dubious  advantage  of  “courier”  maps  which  proved  to  be 
misleading.* 

In  the  short  time  available  since  July  3  we  have  been  able  only  to 
consider  briefly  the  technique  of  the  boundary  delimitation,  but  we  hope 
to  deal  with  other  geographical  aspects  of  the  Treaty  in  successive  issues 
of  the  yournal.  A.  R.  H. 
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Much  inconvenience  has  arisen  during  the  war  from  the  variety  in 
the  form  and  spelling  of  geographical  names  found  in  charts, 
maps,  and  geographical  publications  generally,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not,  for  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  any  body  such  as  the 
United  States  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  or  the  Geographic  Board  of 
Canada,  to  examine  cases  of  doubtful  nomenclature  and  spelling,  and  to 
prepare  an  authoritative  list  of  names  for  official  use. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
invited  other  Departments  of  State  to  approve  a  proposal  that  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  should  be  asked  to  form  a  permanent  Committee  to 
deal  with  these  questions,  on  which  each  Government  Department  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  represented.  The  various  Departments  having  concurred, 
a  Conference  was  held  at  Lowther  Lodge  on  April  29  for  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  and  reference  to  such  a  Committee,  and 
a  second  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  May  13.  This  Conference 

•  See  the  GtographUal  Review.  Map  1919.  The  section  on  Poland  seems  to  show 
that  the  Plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  was  only  lately  introduced  into  the  Treaty. 
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proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Geographical 
Names,  to  which  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Foreign  Office,  Colonial 
Office,  India  Office,  Post  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  should  appoint  representatives ;  and 
the  formation  of  this  Committee  has  now  been  approved  by  all  the 
Departments  named.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Major-General 
Lord  Edward  Glcichen,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  acting  pro¬ 
visionally  as  its  Secretary.  A  sub-Committee  is  now  at  work  on  details. 

As  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  proposed  Permanent  Committee  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Conference  that  the  duty  of  the  Committee  should  be  to 
examine  ail  cases  of  doubtful  geographical  nomenclature  and  spelling, 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  preparation  of  an  authoritative  list  of  doubtful 
place-names  for  official  use ;  that  the  findings  of  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  place-names  of  the  British  Empire  should  not  be  published  until 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  various  Authorities  concerned  for 
approval ;  that  the  Committee  should  accept  whenever  possible  existing 
official  name-lists  such  as  those  provided  by  the  Gazetteer  of  India,  the 
Board  of  Geographic  Names  of  Canada,  the  Survey  of  Egypt,  etc.,  it 
being  understood  that  such  lists  would  not  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
for  names  outside  the  limits  of  the  territories  to  which,  in  the  main,  they 
refer ;  that  the  Committee  should  aim  at  simplicity,  and  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  and  should,  where  it  is  desirable, 
add  indication  of  pronunciation  and  stress ;  and  finally,  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  those  names  which, 
although  not  in  accordance  with  either  local  use  or  the  strict  rules  of 
transliteration,  have  become  established  in  a  conventional  form  which  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  discard. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  as  outlined  by  the 
preliminary  Conference  will  be  essentially  conservative  :  it  is  not  proposed 
to  start  upon  an  heroic  campaign  for  the  revision  of  immense  numbers  of 
place-names,  but  to  achieve  so  far  as  possible  the  very  desirable  end  of 
eliminating  the  variants  which  for  want  of  an  authoritative  list  have  been 
so  common  in  official  publications,  and  consequently  in  the  newspapers, 
maps,  journals,  books  of  reference,  and  school  books. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  invites  any  reader  of  the  Journal 
who  may  have  personal  knowledge  of  confusion  or  doubt  in  place-names 
to  send  information  to  the  Secretary,  Committee  on  Geographical  Namesi 
c/o  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Kensington  Gore,  London,  S.W.  7. 
Any  such  statement  should  include  the  variants  of  the  name  carefully 
written  in  Roman  capitals,  with  particulars  of  the  alternative  uses,  local 
reasons  for  preferring  one  form  to  another,  and  any  other  information 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  Committee,  who  will  deal  in  due  course  with 
all  cases  brought  before  them.  Owing  however  to  the  large  number  of  names 
which  will  come  before  the  Committee,  it  will  be  impossible  to  enter  upon 
discussion  by  letter,  or  to  give  any  immediate  decision  on  cases  submitted 
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for  consideration.  The  decisions  of  the  Committee,  after  ratification  by 
the  Governments  concerned,  will  probably  be  published  in  the  journal, 
and  collected  at  intervals  into  lists  for  uthcial  promulgation. 
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II  Ticino. —  Carlo  Tauber.  Zurigo:  Orell  Fusli.  1918.  /r.  5. 

This  little  book  is  clearly  intended  for  use  in  schools.  The  more  out-of- 
the-way  Italian  words  are  explained  in  the  notes,  and  a  number  of  suitable  Italian 
poems  are  interspersed  between  the  chapters,  which  are  written  in  a  style 
intended  to  interest  children.  But  though  we  do  not  find  here  the  scientific 
and  statistical  details  we  should  expect  in  a  different  kind  of  work,  the  volume 
before  us  contains  a  pretty  comprehensive  account  of  this  most  Italian  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  Each  subject  is  dealt  with  by  a  specialist.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  in  these  poor  mountain  regions,  but  the  steady  emigration 
of  able-bodied  labour  has  dealt  it  a  heavy  blow,  which  the  money  sent  home 
by  the  Ticinesi  abroad  can  only  partially  parry.  Land  is  continually  going 
out  of  cultivation,  and  writer  after  writer  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  scientific 
methods,  and  of  greater  attention  to  forestry,  if  prosperity  is  to  be  restored. 
But  the  successful  emigrant  is  a  distinct  asset,  if  he  returns  and  settles  in  his 
native  village.  Industries  and  manufactures  are  few,  but  the  development  of 
the  ample  water-power  available,  which  is  only  in  its  initial  stages,  is  already 
increasing  them.  We  should  have  thought  something  more  might  have  be<.n 
said  of  the  tourist  industry.  The  dialect  is  discussed  in  considerable  detail, 
and  specimens  of  Ticino  songs  are  included.  There  is,  of  course,  a  short 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  canton,  and  something  is  said  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  including  a  description  of  the  game  of  boccie,  and  some  amusing 
stories  of  smuggling,  an  industry  which,  we  are  told,  is  carried  on  exclusively 
by  those  wicked  Italians  over  the  border.  L.  C.  M. 

Depois  do  Terremoto.  Subsidios  para  a  Historia  dos  bairros  Ocidentais  de 

Lisboa. —  G.  de  Matos  Sequeira.  Vol.  i.  Academia  das  Scicncias, 

Lisboa.  1916. 

This  volume  is  one  of  many  issued  by  the  Academia  des  Sciencias  of 
Lisbon  dealing  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that  city.  Its  special 
subject  is  a  description  of  the  western  suburbs  of  the  old  city,  formerly  included 
under  the  general  title  of  Campolide,  which  now  has  a  more  restricted  mean¬ 
ing.  It  includes  in  fact  all  the  western  part  of  modern  Lisbon,  known  now 
under  several  names,  such  as  the  Estrela,  the  Lapa,  the  Rato,  the  Campo 
d’Ourique,  and  the  part  still  called  Campolide.  The  reconstruction  which 
took  place  after  the  great  earthquake  of  175$  was  the  starting-point  of  this 
vast  modern  extension,  and  to  the  foresight  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  may  be 
attributed  to  a  great  extent  the  form  assumed  by  the  rebuilt  city.  This  work 
deals  in  great  detail  with  the  earthquake  and  its  results,  and  discusses  all  in 
the  true  antiquarian  spirit.  The  author  conducts  his  readers  in  a  promenade 
through  the  western  quarters  of  Lisbon,  pointing  out  all  objects  of  interest  ; 
and  this  promenade  is  to  be  continued  by  another  volume.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  piece  of  work  in  local  topography.  M.  L.  D. 
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Nuzhat-al-Qulub. —  Hamd-AllIUi  Mustawfi  of  Qazwin.  Englibh  translation 
by  G.  Le  Strange.  London  :  Luzac  &  Co.  1919.  Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  xx.  and 
322.  Price  8j. 

This  work  gives  the  complete  translation  of  the  geographical  part  of  the 
work  of  Hamd-Allah  Mustawh,  being  an  amplification  of  Le  Strange’s  summary 
of  the  same  work  which  appeared  as  a  monograph  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(in  vol.  s).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  his  valuable  ‘  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,’ 
which  is  based  on  Yakut’s  Encyclopedia,  the  late  Barbier  de  Meynard  had 
given  a  great  part  of  this  work  in  the  form  of  notes.  Ilamd-Allah  used  various 
books  of  the  early  Arab  geographers,  and  also  Persian  monographs  on  various 
provinces,  but  he  appears  himself  to  have  travelled  widely,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  accurate.  Turning  over  the  pages,  one  notes  how  the  Great  War  has 
increased  our  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  Caliphate.  Five  years  ago  few 
Europeans  had  visited  the  Hall  of  the  Chosroes  at  Ctesiphon,  the  ancient 
Madain,  of  which  the  poet  wrote 

“  See  therefore  the  reward  of  good  deeds,  for  time 
Has  not  even  now  laid  in  ruin  the  palace  of  Chosroes.” 

To-day  it  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  site  of  the  Hattie  of  Ctesiphon,  in 
which  General  Townsend  gave  special  orders  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
arch  should  be  spared  all  injury,  an  act  which  will  ever  remain  to  his  credit. 

Ascending  the  Persian  plateau,  Isfahan  is  dealt  with  first,  and  its  fruits 
praised ;  and  here  again  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Great  War,  a  column  of 
British  troops  having  marched  to  this,  the  mediaeval  capital  of  Persia,  in  1916  ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  great  cities  on  the  Persian  plateau  have  heard  the  tramp 
of  our  legions — the  first  European  troops  since  those  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

One  point  which  is  clearly  brought  out  is  that  the  author  looks  on  the 
inhabitants  of  each  province  as  differing  widely  from  one  another.  For 
example,  he  writes  of  Yazd,  “  The  craftsmen  are  excellent  and  honest  workmen, 
but  the  behaviour  of  servants  is  mostly  very  arrogant,  conceited,  greedy,  and 
mischievous.  The  inhabitants  are  credited  with  weakness  of  character.” 
Again,  of  Tabriz  he  writes :  “  The  people  are  fair-skinned  and  handsome,  but 
proud  and  boastful  in  bearing.”  These  differences  of  character  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Persians,  who  cannot  be  dealt  with  on 
general  lines,  but  must  be  treated  as  Yazdis,  Tabrizis,  Isfahanis,  and  so  forth. 

An  interesting  description  is  given  of  Shiraz,  the  population  of  which  is 
described  as  lean  and  brown-skinned,  and  as  striving  after  good  works,  and 
although  poor  as  refraining  from  begging.  I  am  afraid  that,  although  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  Garmsir  or  Hot  Country  the  physical  characteristics 
still  obtain,  the  Shirazis  of  to-day  are  notoriously  turbulent  and  treacherous, 
as  the  incidents  of  the  Great  War  also  proved. 

The  translation  of  the  earliest  systematic  geographer  who  wrote  in  Persian 
is  a  subject  for  congratulation  to  the  student,  more  especially  as  it  is  done  by  Le 
Strange,  whose  work  ‘  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  ’  is  a  classic  on 
medi;cval  geography.  P.  M.  S. 

AFRICA  • 

Le  Maroc  Economique  et  Agricole. —  Francois  Bernard.  Paris:  Georges 
M.asson  ;  Montpellier:  Coulet  et  Fils.  191*7.  Pp.  212.  Sketch-map. 
Prof.  Bernard,  of  the  Montpellier  National  School  of  Agriculture,  was  in 
1916  entrusted  by  the  Resident-General  of  Morocco  with  a  mission  to  study  the 
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resources  of  that  country,  “  and  the  future  it  presents  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  economic  expansion.”  Prof.  Bernard  kept  very  largely  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  this  book,  the  result  of  his  labours,  is  thus  concerned  mainly  with  the 
resources  of  Morocco  as  they  may  be  useful  for  exploitation  by  France.  It  is 
a  “  practical  ”  treatise,  full  of  information  lucidly  presented.  After  a  brief 
historical  survey,  the  author  deals  with  the  “  colonization  ”  and  administration 
of  Morocco.  Particulars,  more  or  less  complete,  are  given  concerning  ports, 
roads,  railways,  and  other  public  works ;  there  is  a  section  on  finance,  and 
another  on  social  reforms,  justice,  education,  and  public  health.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  native  and  European,  is  set  forth  :  it  appears  that  in 
1917  there  were  48,500  Europeans  in  Morocco,  of  whom  26,000  were  French  (a 
larger  number  than  there  are  Frenchmen  in  Tunisia  after  a  twenty  years’ 
protectorate). 

A  large  part  of  the  book  deals  with  agriculture,  viticulture,  stock-raising, 
forestry,  and  fishing  and  mineral  prospects.  M.  Bernard  points  out  the 
opportunities  open  to  French  capital  and  industry  in  the  development  of  all 
these  pursuits,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.  He  speaks  with  justifiable  pride  of  the  great  work  accomplished 
by  General  Lyautey  ;  he  does  not,  perhaps,  take  sufficiently  into  account  that 
for  the  true  prosperity  of  Morocco  the  interests  of  the  Moors  are,  at  the  least, 
equally  as  important  as  those  of  the  French.  This  fact,  however.  General 
Lyautey  would  be  the  last  to  forget.  F.  R.  C. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC 

A  School  Geography  of  Fiji. —  E.  D.  Laborde,  B.A.  (Lond.).  For  the 

Government  of  Fiji.  Sydney.  1918.  Pp.  xiii.,  230.  Crown  8vo.  Maps, 

Cuts,  and  Diagrams.  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume  intended  primarily  for  school  use  ;  and  has 
been  prepared,  as  its  author  states,  to  meet  an  educational  need  in  the  colony 
it  describes.  Being  printed  in  English  it  cannot  render  much  service  to  native 
children  living  in  their  village  homes  ;  but  at  the  Queen  Victoria  School,  and 
others  where  the  English  language  is  taught,  it  will  undoubtedly  fill  a  void. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  exhibits  the  rudiments  of  map-drawing,  and  sets 
exercises.  The  geography  of  the  Fijian  archipelago  is  next  treated  ;  and  the 
section  ends  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  Earth’s  physical  being  as  a  whole. 
Part  11.  comprises  an  apcr(;u  of  the  traditional,  constitutional,  civic,  and 
economic  history  of  the  islands  and  their  peoples.  Two  glossaries,  some 
definitions,  and  an  index  complete  the  volume.  There  are  some  thirty-three 
useful  diagrams  and  cuts,  and  a  coloured  plate  representing  coins  of  the 
Realm.  The  ten  maps  are  poor  in  design  and  indifferent  in  execution.  Surely 
something  better  than  the  travesties  of  Vanua  Levu,  represented  at  pp.  67 
and  77,  could  have  been  adapted  from  Dr.  Guppy’s  admirable  map  of  that 
island,  in  vol.  x  of  his  ‘  Observations  ’  ? 

There  are  some  debatable  points  and  many  minor  errors  in  the  text.  Why 
c-ill  the  coral  polyp  “  a  little  animal,”  rather  than  a  living  organism  ?  And  are 
“  such  reefs  as  that  of  Viti  Levu  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  only  ”  ? 
What  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  or  Honduras,  and  Yucatan  The  ga  nisici  is  not 
“  trocas,"  but  trochus  shell.  Fiji  is  too  near  Australia  to  justify  the  statement 
that  “  rubber  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  gum-tree.”  Magimagi  is  not 
“  a  kind  of  rope,”  but  sennit  or  braid  pure  and  simple  ;  and  should  not  be  si>elt 
with  a  hyphen.  But  these  are  mere  matters  of  detail ;  the  employment  of  the 
word  “  forced  ”  (on  p.  169)  is  a  more  serious  slip,  and  makes  it  appear — to  a 
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pupil — that  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain  in  1874  was  not  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  Ratu  Cakobau  ;  whereas  that  Chief  had  twice 
before  offered  to  hand  over  the  administration,  without  meeting  with  acceptance. 
The  revolt  in  Colo,  quoted  (at  p.  170)  as  having  occurred  in  1880,  really  took 
place  early  in  1876.  In  Map  I.  the  boundary  line  of  Polynesia  trenches  far 
into  Melanesia  ;  and  even  includes  the  Bonin  Islands,  which  never  had  any 
native  inhabitants,  but  were  first  peopled  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  white 
sailors.  The  adoption  of  a  hybrid  orthography  of  native  names  opens  up  a 
difficult  question  ;  it  seems  possible  that  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  book 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  title  and  of  its  original  objective,  in  the  hope  of  serving 
pupils  of  three  nationalities,  who  speak  and  write  three  different  languages,  the 
author  has  allowed  his  ambition  to  outweigh  his  Judgment.  Still,  the  book  will 
have  its  uses  as  a  class-book,  and  one  wishes  it  success.  B.  G.  C. 

History  of  Samoa. —  R.  M.  Watson,  LL.B.  (N.Z.).  Wellington,  etc. ; 

Whitcombe  &  Tombs.  1918.  Pp.  147.  Map. 

The  progress  of  colonization  and,  more  recently,  the  exigencies  of  war  have 
brought  international  interests  in  the  region  of  Pacific  islands  into  increasing 
and  somewhat  vicarious  prominence — a  prominence  which,  in  the  case  of 
Samoa,  the  author  of  this  little  history  admits  to  be  “  altogether  beyond  her 
desert.”  One  consequence  of  this  has  been  the  delivery  of  many  political 
speeches,  and  the  production  of  much  “copy.”  Mr.  Watson’s  volume  fills  a 
position  distinct  from  some  of  the  other  new  books,  in  that  it  is  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  and  not  a  shadowy  disquisition  on  claims  and  possibilities— or 
impossibilities.  It  is  scarcely,  however,  all  that  its  title  should  imply  ;  to  this 
extent  that,  save  for  a  single  short  and  very  sketchy  chapter,  it  pays  no  heed  to 
Samoan  history  prior  to  the  advent  of  European  missionaries.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  book  or  of  its  author ;  perhaps,  even,  no  better  title  could  have 
been  chosen,  for  the  purely  native  history  of  the  islands  is  lost  in  tradition,  in 
legend,  and  in  oblivion.  To  Mr.  Watson  is  due  the  merit  of  presenting  the  first 
connected  account  of  the  troubles  and  political  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
Samoans  and  their  European  parasites  have  lived  during  the  missionary  epoch, 
which  dates  only  from  1830.  And,  so  far  as  the  story  goes,  he  has  marshalled 
his  facts  ably  and  has  signally  accomplished  his  desire,  announced  in  the 
Preface,  “  of  gathering  them  into  a  clear,  sequent,  and  above  all  a  faithful  and 
not  over-coloured  record.”  In  a  book  of  this  kind,  whose  task  is  to  relate  the 
conflicting  interests  of  three  great  nations  focussed  within  a  small  and  circum¬ 
scribed  neutral  area,  impartiality  is  a  quality  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
attainable  only  when  the  bed-rock  of  mere  facts  has  been  well  and  truly  tested  ; 
and  these  aims  have  here  been  fulfilled.  The  leading  circumstances  of  the 
well-remembered  contentions  between  Malietoa  Laupepa,  Mata’afa,  and 
Tamasese  are  threshed  out  with  patience  and  fairness  ;  the  unjust  dealings  of 
Theodor  Weber  are  alluded  to  without  censure,  and  the  high-handed  proceed¬ 
ings  of  certain  other  Germans,  and  the  American  Steinberger,  find  mention  in 
the  most  temperate  language.  In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
because  Mr.  Watson  was  not  at  Apia  in  those  troublous  times  that  he  is  able  to 
relate  their  history  in  such  passionless  words  ;  for  the  memory  of  them  even 
now  provokes  many  honourable  men  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  wax  eloquent. 

Perhaps  the  only  misstatement  in  the  book  is  the  author’s  assertion  (p.  12) 
that  hurricanes  are  unknown  in  Samoa.  The  records  of  the  wind  and  baro¬ 
metric  readings  during  the  great  cyclone  of  1889,  when  H.M.S.  Calliope  was 
the  only  ship  that  remained  afloat  through  it,  suffice  to  refute  this  fallacy  ;  and 
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the  Admiralty  sailing  directions,  talcing  full  cognizance  of  the  fact,  quote  the 
devastation  of  Upolu  by  cyclones  in  1850,  1870,  and  again  in  1883.  The  book 
is  unfortunately  marred  by  the  singularly  corrupt  English  in  which  it  is  written, 
especially  the  first  three  chapters  ;  it  bears  signs  of  hasty  compilation  and 
inefficient  revision.  This  might  well  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition  ;  and  so 
might  the  misprint  on  page  19,  where  grouted  appears  as  “grunted." 

B.  G  C. 
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The  Earliest  Printed  Maps  of  the  British  Isles. 

A  VAI.UABI.E  gift  to  our  Map  Collection  has  been  made  by  Mr,  M,  C.  Andrews 
of  Belfast,  in  the  form  of  full-sized  photographic  copies  of  a  series  of  early  printed 
maps  of  the  British  Isles,  produced  in  Italy  during  the  middle  and  latter 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earliest,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
earliest  printed  map  of  any  importance  of  these  islands  as  a  whole,  apart 
from  the  Ptolemaic  representation  or  its  modifications,  is  that  of  George  Lily, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1546,  of  which  the  only  known  copy  seems  to  be  that 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  No  adequate  reprcnluction  has  yet 
appeared,  so  that  Mr.  Andrews’  excellent  photograph  will  furnish  an  easy 
means  of  studying  the  map  to  those  unable  to  inspect  the  original  at  the 
Museum.  Lily’s  map,  which,  however  produced,  marked  a  great  advance  in 
point  of  accuracy  on  all  its  predecessors,  was  copied  again  and  again  in  Italy 
with  but  slight  modifications  down  to  at  least  1589,  and  the  whole  series  includes 
no  fewer  than  nine  slightly  differing  versions.  The  Society  already  possessed 
original  examples  of  two  of  the  maps— dated  1556  and  1558 — and  Mr. 
Andrews’  gift  now  makes  possible  a  comparative  study  of  all  the  maps  of  the 
series.  It  is  accompanied  by  type-written  notes  embodying  the  results  of  his 
own  researches,  which  show  that  the  series  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
of  four,  two  and  three  examples  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  prototype  the 
British  Museum  possesses  six  versions  of  the  map,  while  copies  of  the  other 
two  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  of  Paris  (and  possibly  else¬ 
where).  These  last  two,  dated  1549  and  1555,  were  issued  at  Antwerp  and 
London  respectively,  all  the  others  being  engraved  and  published  in  Italy, 
.Seven  of  the  whole  series  are  copper-plate  maps  of  the  Italian  school,  the  other 
two  (Antwerp,  1549,  and  Venice,  1556)  being  printed  from  wood  blocks.  It 
maybe  of  interest  to  note  that  a  MS.  map,  included  in  Battista  Agnese’s 
Atlas  of  cite.  1554,  reproduced  in  Ongania’s  collection,  evidently  belongs  to 
the  same  series,  from  one  of  which,  if  not  from  an  unknown  prototype,  it 
must  no  doubt  have  been  copied.  Mr.  Andrews’  notes,  which  wilt  be  kept  for 
reference  with  the  photographs,  include  useful  inform.ation  on  the  authors, 
engravers,  and  publishers  of  the  maps,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

Recent  Earthquakes  in  Greece. 

During  the  years  1912-1914  some  important  earthquakes  occurred  in 
Greece,  and  are  described  in  various  papers  by  D.  Eginitis,  E.  Goulandris,  and 
N.  Kritikos  {Annales  Nal.  Obs.  tfAthhies,  vol.  7,  1916).  On  24  January  1912 
a  strong  earthquake  disturbed  nearly  all  Greece  and  devastated  the  villages  in 
the  south-east  of  Cephalonia  and  the  north  of  Zante,  the  epicentre  being 
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between  these  islands.  There  were  no  fore- shocks,  but  the  after-shocks  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  months,  the  strongest,  which  occurred  on  January  25,  April 
12,  19,  and  21,  completing  the  ruin  within  the  epicentral  area.  For  the  fourth 
time  within  the  last  sixty-two  years,  Thebes  was  seriously  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  on  17  October  1914.  This  earthquake  also  was  preceded  by  no 
fore-shock,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  after-shocks,  126  occurring  on 
the  first  day,  45  on  the  second,  and  712  within  the  year.  On  27  November 
1914  and  27  January  1915  two  destructive  earthquakes  occurred  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  epicentre  of  the  former  being  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Santa 
Maura  and  of  the  latter  in  the  north-west  of  Ithaca.  The  earlier  earthquake 
damaged  nearly  all  the  villages  in  Santa  Maura,  and  was  'bllowed  by  many 
after-shocks,  fifty  being  recorded  during  the  first  24  hours.  Thus,  within 
about  three  years,  the  important  seismic  region  of  Santa  Maura,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca  has  given  rise  to  three  destructive  earthquakes. 

The  Names  of  New  States. 

We  are  officially  informed  that  the  name  of  the  new  Polish  State  is  Rzecz- 
pospolita-Polska,  the  Polish  Republic :  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  word 
being  approximately  Jechpospolita  (French  J).  The  title  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  Kraljevstvo  Srba,  Hrvata,  i  Slovenaca,  or  in 
Cyrillic  character  KpaxescTBo  Cp6a,  Xpsaia,  h  Caoseiiaiu :  the  pronunciation 
of  the  first  and  last  words  being  approximately  Kralyenstvo  and  Slovenatsa. 
The  title  of  the  Cecho-Slovak  Republic  is  Ceskoslovenskd  Republika. 

Restoration  of  the  Library  of  Louvain. 

The  committee  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  appeals  through  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  for 
contributions  in  books  and  in  money.  A  National  Committee  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University,  has 
undertaken  to  provide  and  equip  the  necessary  building,  and  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  England  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  collection  of  books.  The 
Council  of  this  Society  have  been  pleased  to  grant  a  set,  as  complete  as 
possible,  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  contri¬ 
bute  further  certain  duplicates  from  the  Society’s  library. 

They  believe  that  there  may  be  many  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  would  wish 
to  contribute  from  their  own  libraries  books  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
reconstructed  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  The  reparation  clauses  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  require  that  the  Germans  shall  “furnish  to  the  University 
of  Louvain,  within  three  months  after  a  request  transmitted  through  the 
Rep.iration  Commission,  manuscripts,  incunabula,  printed  books,  maps  and 
objects  of  collection,  corresponding  in  number  and  value  to  those  destroyed  by 
the  burning  by  Germany  of  the  Library  of  Louvain."  The  British  Committee 
point  out  that  this  does  not  render  less  urgent  the  need  of  proceeding  with 
independent  schemes  of  resonstruction.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  damage  can  be  assessed  and  the  work  of  reconstitution  entered 
upon.  In  the  mean  time  the  authorities  of  the  University  are  anxious  to 
resume  their  work.  The  needs  of  the  reconstituted  University  will  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  different  from  those  of  the  old,  and  the  immediate  require¬ 
ment  is  a  good  collection  of  modern  scientific  and  technical  books.  The 
Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  Ur.  Henry  Guppy,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  lists  of  books  which  may  be  offered  to  the  Library  of  Louvain, 
and  gifts  of  money  to  supplement  the  gifts  of  books  which  are  already  very 
extensive. 
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Early  Accounts  of  Mount  Brown  and  Mount  Hooker,  Canadian  Rockies. 

An  article  in  the  Canadian  Alpine  ’Journal  for  1918  by  Mr.  E.  W.  D. 
Holway,  supplemented  by  notes  by  Mr.  James  White,  throws  new  light  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  heights  of  these  mountains  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  were 
so  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
erroneous  estimate,  which  placed  the  heights  at  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  gained 
currency  through  the  journals  of  Douglas  and  Thompson,  although  neither  of 
these  based  their  statements  on  actual  observation.  Douglas’s  journals,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  were  printed 
for  the  first  time  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  copy  is  in  the  Society’s  library.  The 
abridged  account  written  after  Douglas  returned  to  England  states,  under  date 
1  May  1827,  that  “the  height  [of  Mount  llrown,  so  named  by  Douglas  after 
the  botanist  Dr.  Robert  Brown]  from  its  apparent  base  exceeds  6000  feet, 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.”  But  in  his  long  and  undoubtedly  first 
journal  this  does  not  appear,  the  height  above  the  base  being  merely  guessed 
at  as  5500  feet,  while  the  timber-line  is  placed  at  2750  feet,  with  mosses  and 
lichens  reaching  500  feet  higher,  the  rest  occupied  by  snow  and  ice.  The 
question  is,  whence  did  Douglas  take  the  supposed  height  of  the  Athabasca 
pass  (11,000  feet)  to  which  in  his  later  statement  he  added  the  height  of  the 
peak  itself  to  obtain  its  total  altitude?  Mr.  Holway  thinks  from  a  survey 
of  Thompson,  for  the  latter  in  his  Journal  for  10  March  1809  gives  11,000  feet 
as  the  height  of  the  pass,  and  states  that  the  peaks  rise  full  7000  feet  above. 
But,  as  Mr.  White  points  out,  Thompson  too  makes  no  reference  to  heights  in 
his  original  Journal,  and  in  another  passage  (1811)  quotes  Sir  G.  Simpson  as 
an  authority  for  his  figures.  Now  Douglas,  who  arrived  at  Norway  House  on 
16  June  1827,  states  that  Sir  G.  Simpson  too  arrived  there  the  following  day, 
and  it  seems  evident  that  he  obtained  the  heights  from  him  on  that  occasion, 
whether  they  were  derived  from  supposed  observations  by  other  surveyors  or 
merely  based  on  the  current  belief  at  the  time.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  a 
trained  botanist  like  Douglas  should  have  accepted  an  estimate  which  placed 
the  tree-line  in  these  latitudes  at  the  enormous  height  of  13,750  feet.  A  writer 
who  by  careless  quotation  increased  the  confusion  was  Greenhow,  who  in 
his  memoir  of  Douglas  (1840),  after  quoting  Thompson  as  giving  16,000  feet 
for  Mount  Brown,  says  there  were  other  peaks  more  than  10,000  feet  higher  I 

New  Railway  from  Bogota  to  the  Magdalena,  Colombia. 

A  telegram  dated  Bogot.i,  April  5,  and  published  in  Lloyd's  List  of  27  May 
1919,  states  that  work  has  been  begun  on  the  extension  of  the  Sabana  Railway 
— at  present  running  from  the  capital  north-west  to  Facatativa — to  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River  at  the  Junction  of  its  tributary  the  Rio  Negro.  A  large-scale  map 
showing  the  trace  of  the  railway  has  been  kindly  sent  for  our  inspection  by 
Mr.  W.  Harper,  of  the  staff  of  Lloyds  List.  It  shows  that  the  line  will  follow 
a  somewhat  winding  course  north  from  Facatativa  to  Pacho,  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  then  north-north-west  till  it  strikes  the  same  river 
some  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  length  will  be  somewhat  less  than  120 
miles,  and  it  will  pass  through  a  region  suited  for  farming  and  coffee-growing, 
cattle-rearing,  coal  and  iron-mining,  etc.  Bogota  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  upper  Magdalena  only,  by  a  line  from  Facatativa  to  Girardot,  and  as  the 
stretch  between  the  latter  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Negro  is  difficult  of 
navigation,  the  new  line,  which  it  is  hoped  to  complete  in  three  or  four  years, 
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should  much  improve  the  communications  between  the  capital  and  the  north  of 
the  Republic. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
The  Kauri  Forests  of  New  Zealand. 

All  have  heard  of  the  Kauri  forests  which  have  formed  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  New  Zealand,  and  which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  the  vast  size  of  the  individual  trees.  Much  destruction  of  the 
finest  specimens  has  unfortunately  taken  place,  for  the  record  tree  which 
measured  some  30,000  cubic  feet  and  yielded  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
superficial  feet  of  sawable  timber  (equal  to  the  produce  of  3  acres  of  good 
European  forest)  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Steps  are  however  being 
taken — none  too  soon — to  protect  the  remaining  forests,  of  which  the  Wai- 
poua  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  island  north  of  Auckland  is  the 
largest  and  best,  and  this  has  lately  been  fully  demarcated  on  behalf  of 
the  forest  authorities  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  whose  report  on  his  work, 
with  suggestions  for  the  proper  scientific  management  of  the  forest,  was 
published  in  1918  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey.* 
The  Waipoua  forest  (such  is  the  official  spelling,  though  the  correct  name  is 
Waipoa)  covers,  as  demarcated,  an  area  of  over  29,000  acres,  the  boundaries 
having  been  so  laid  down  as  to  include  all  the  good  forest  and  forest  restorablc 
at  moderate  expenditure.  The  belt  of  Kauri  extends  along  the  south-west 
side  of  the  demarcation  area  (though  even  here  the  density  of  the  “  stand  ” 
varies  greatly),  while  a  tract  of  mixed  forest  of  considerable  value  lies  to  the 
north-east.  Still  further  east  there  is  a  large  area  of  forest  which  in  Mr. 
Hutchins’  opinion  should  be  demarcated  and  redeemed,  and  between  the 
present  Waipoua  forest  and  the  west  coast  there  are  remains  of  a  former 
Kauri  forest  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  is  now  a  waste  of  tea-tree 
and  fern  on  very  poor  soil,  but  which  is  suitable  for  reforesting  with  Kauri, 
white  pine,  or  exotic  pines.  The  report  discusses  fully  the  value  of  the  forest 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  shows  what  should  be  done  to  develop  it 
on  scientific  lines.  Mr.  Hutchins  strongly  insists  on  the  need  of  immediate 
action,  for,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  portions  continue  to  be  alienated  even 
where  a  good  supply  of  young  trees  is  present,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  trees  that  have  been  cut.  The  soil  is  generally  poor  and  the  excessive 
moisture  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  so  that  even  now  the  forest  would  be 
about  as  profitable  as  any  other  method  of  using  the  land.  In  course  of  time — 
say  eighty  to  one  hundred  years — the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  forest, 
if  properly  put  in  order  and  rejuvenated,  would  be  large — probably  about 
;^33o,ooo  yearly  in  perpetuity.  There  are  other  Kauri  forests  urgently  needing 
demarcation  and  development,  some  of  them  already  being  recklessly  destroyed. 
By  judicious  demarcation  and  development  some  half  million  acres  of  restorablc 
Kauri  forest  could  probably  still  be  obtained,  and  “  would  form  a  war  endow¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges  on  any  possible  New  Zealand  war  debt.” 

*  Mr.  Hutchins  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  forest 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  He  began  his  career  in  India,  and  afterwards 
served  for  twenty-three  years  in  South  Africa,  where  his  zeal  yielded  great  results, 
notably  in  the  introduction  of  suitable  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  extra-tropical  world. 
He  afterwards  organized  the  Forest  Department  of  British  East  Africa,  reported  on  the 
forestry  of  Cyprus,  and  undertook  a  study  of  Australian  Forestry  for  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia, 
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Another  Antarctic  Ship  lost 

I  Following  on  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Nimrod  comes  the  announcement 
j  from  New  Zealand  that  the  S.S.  Kobnytiy  belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand,  was  totally  wrecked  at  Sandy  Cape,  Tasmania,  on 
June  4  last.  The  Koonya,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  valuable  help  to  Sir  E. 
Shackleton’s  expedition  in  1907-09  by  towing  the  Nimrod  from  Littelton,  N.Z., 
j  to  the  edge  of  the  Antarctic  ice  in  January  iyo8.  The  distance  covered  was 
1  about  1500  miles,  and  very  rough  weather  was  experienced  during  the  passage. 
The  steamer  was  built  at  Grangemouth  in  1898,  and  had  a  gross  tonnage 
of  1091  tons. 

International  Hydrographic  Conference. 

The  Society  was  officially  informed  by  the  Admiralty  that  an  International 
Hydrographic  Conference  was  to  be  held  in  London  between  June  24  and 
July  13.  The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  included  the  Projections 
for  Charts,  Transcription  of  Names,  Delineation  of  Contours  in  Topography, 
Instruments  used  at  Sea,  and  other  matters  of  much  interest  to  geographers. 
The  President  of  the  Conference  having  declined  to  permit  representatives  of 
the  Society  to  attend  the  meetings,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  discussions  or  conclusions  of  the  Conference. 

A  World-map  by  Hondius  on  Mercator’s  Projection. 

The  attention  of  P'ellows  is  called  to  a  map  of  the  world  by  Hondius  on 
Mercator’s  projection,  dated  Amsterdam  1608,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  Map  Room,  having  been  placed  by  its  present  owner  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  purchase.  The  map  is  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
celebrated  map  of  1611  in  hemispheres,  which  has  been  produced  in  facsimile 
by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York  and  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America  from  the  only  known  copy,  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Wolfegg, 
Wiirttemberg.  The  map  of  1608  now  offered  to  the  Society  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  described  in  any  account  of  Hondius’  works,  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  find  of  the  first  importance.  It  measures 
approximately  7  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet,  and  is  for  the  most  part  in  excellent 
preservation,  though  the  colours  are  much  faded.  The  border  is  adorned  with 
many  figures  of  famous  cities  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries. 
There  are  extensive  explanations  of  the  properties  of  the  projection  and  a 
great  number  of  legends,  which  will  deserve  the  most  careful  c.xamination, 
whose  results  we  hope  to  publish  in  due  course.  Meanwhile  w-e  trust  that  all 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  are  interested  in  early  cartography  will  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  examining  it.  The  present  owner  is  anxious  that  it  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  and  has  very  generously  offered 
to  accept  for  it  a  sum  which  is  much  below  what  it  would  probably  fetch  at 
auction.  [The  map  has  now  (July  21)  been  purchased  for  the  Society.] 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Voyage  of  Carstensz  to  Australia. 

I  HAVE  just  read  in  your  March  issue  the  interesting  and  able  article  by 
Dr.  Griffith  Taylor  on  “The  Physiographic  Control  of  Australian  Exploration.” 
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In  view  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  most  of  the  statements  therein  made,  in 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  verify  them,  I  am  sure  that  the  author  will  welcome  one 
or  two  small  corrections  concerning  the  voyage  of  Jan  Carstensz.  Carstensz 
certainly  commanded  the  whole  expedition  of  the  Peru  and  the  A  rnhem,  but 
he  himself  was  all  the  time  on  the  Peru.  Both  ships  explored  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  on  their  return  were  separated.  It  is  then  that  the 
Arnhem  is  surmised  to  have  sailed  westward  and  sighted  the  coast  of  “  Arnhem 
Land.”  The  descriptions,  however,  and  adventures  recorded  in  Carstensz’  log 
relate  exclusively  to  the  east  coast  above  referred  to,  and  the  south-west  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  he  having  personally  not  visited  “Arnhem  Land.”  The 
descriptive  words  quoted  in  the  article,  therefore,  were  not  applied  to  the  latter 
coast,  but  to  the  said  east  coast.  Furthermore,  the  statement  that  Australian 
natives  “  murdered  Carstensz  and  eight  of  his  crew  ”  is  entirely  incorrect.  The 
incident  referred  to  took  place  in  New  Guinea,  and  not  in  Australia.  Neither 
Carstensz  nor  any  of  his  crew  were  killed,  but  nine  of  the  crew  of  the  Arnhem 
were,  whilst  her  captain,  Dirk  Melisz,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  second  mate  of  the  Peru,  Willem  Joosten  van 
Coolsteerdt,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Partly  in  accordance  with  the  above,  the  following  corrections  also  ate 
necessary  in  the  map,  Fig.  i : 

(rt)  The  name  and  date  “  Carstensz,  1623,”  should  be  transferred  from 
Arnhem’s  Land  to  the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  If  desired,  “  Van  Coolsteerdt  ” 
might  be  substituted  for  “  Carstensz  ”  in  Arnhem’s  Land. 

(J))  “  Hartog,  1606,”  should  read  “  Hartogs,  1616.” 

A  detailed  account  of  the  whole  expedition  may  be  found  in  Prof.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Heeres’  book,  ‘  The  Part  borne  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Discovery  of  Australia.’ 
Brief  references  to  it  were  made  by  me  in  my  article  on  “  Dirk  Hartogs’  Land¬ 
ing  in  Australia,”  in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  January  1918. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  SlEUENHAAR. 

Registrar-General’s  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

28  May  1919. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  Anniversary  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on  Tuesday, 
3  June  1919,  with  the  President,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  the  President,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  The  Imperial  Forces,  said  :  It  has  always  been  usual  on  such  occasions 
for  the  President  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Society  and  to  give  something  of 
a  short  account  of  its  activities  and  its  prospects.  To-night  I  give  you  the 
toast  of  “  The  Imperial  Forces,”  because  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  fact  that  we 
can  meet  here  again  at  dinner  as  we  did  before  the  war.  From  time  almost 
immemorial  our  activities  have  always  been  helped  by  the  Navy  and  by  the 
Army.  From  the  days  when  Sir  John  Franklin  lost  his  life  in  the  far  North  to 
the  time  when  Scott  died  in  the  Antarctic,  sailors  have  always  led  the  way 
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o  the  uttermost  regions  of  the  Earth  ;  it  was  a  sailor  who  first  crossed  Africa. 
To  the  soldiers  we  are  indebted  far  more  than  I  can  tell  in  any  short  space  of 
time  for  an  immense  accumulation  of  geographical  knowledge  that  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  secure  without  them.  But  to-night  1  wish  to  talk  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us  by  our  sailors  and  our  soldiers  in  these  recent  times 
of  war. 

As  for  the  Navy,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  long  and  weary  watch  that  was 
kept  at  Scapa  over  the  North  Sea  ;  the  weary  waiting  for  a  straight  fight  with 
the  enemy,  which  never  occurred  ;  and  the  most  important  work  of  our 
merchant  seamen — who  must  be  included  to-night  with  our  Imperial  Forces — 
the  men  who  faced  the  North  Sea  in  the  bitterest  weather  to  effect  the  mine¬ 
sweeping  without  which  our  Fleet  could  hardly  move.  From  time  to  time  we 
were  gladdened  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  glorious  happenings :  the  glorious 
victory  near  the  Falkland  Islands  achieved  by  Admiral  Sturdee,  a  real  victory 
of  the  good  old  sort ;  that  magnificent  onslaught  of  Beatty  with  his  cruiser 
squadrons  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ;  and  finally  that  amazing  episode  of 
Zeebrugge,  which  put  an  end,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  to  the  German 
activities  on  the  Flanders  coast.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Navy  is  with  us  still. 
In  the  days  of  Trafalgar  England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty.  Now 
every  man  in  the  Navy  that  I  have  ever  met  expects  to  have  fighting  duty  put 
before  him  to  do.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Navy  on  the  occasion  when  I  had  the  great  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  German  Fleet.  There  was  no  flag-wagging ;  there  was  no 
shouting  ;  no  great  note  of  victory  in  the  air.  There  was  a  sort  of  grey  and 
grim  satisfaction,  and  at  the  bottom  a  deep  and  bitter  disappointment,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  after  all  the  German  Fleet  had  declined  to  fight. 

We  find  the  same  spirit  in  our  Army.  We  began  the  war  with  just  160,000 
thoroughly  well-trained,  absolutely  efficient  soldiers,  and  that  small  beginning 
gradually  mounted  up,  the  Colonies  and  the  Dominions — Britain  overseas — 
sending  their  sons  to  join  the  throng.  They  fought  with  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  of  courage  which  has  never  been  exceeded.  It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say 
that  the  Colonies  and  ourselves  must  hereafter  be  bound  together  with  new 
ties,  with  new  aspirations,  and  with  the  same  practical  ideals  for  the  future.  Out 
of  the  turmoil  of  war  nations  take  their  rise.  In  the  long  future,  when  the 
children  of  those  Canadians  and  Australians  who  fought  for  us  look  back  to 
the  history  of  their  country,  they  will  see  that  in  the  war  the  soul  of  the  nation 
was  found. 

Our  Army  was  at  its  best  probably  last  year  when  it  took  the  offensive 
against  the  Germans,  that  great  offensive  which  began  in  August  and  ended  in 
November.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  what  those  hammer  blows  really 
meant  as  each  struck  home,  true  and  straight,  cannot  do  better  than  study 
a  little  map  which  was  first  published,  I  think,  by  a  Printing  Company  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  but  which  has  since  been  reproduced,  and  which  you  can  buy 
for  yl.  During  those  months  the  British  Army  alone  took  188,700  prisoners 
and  no  less  than  2840  guns,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  what  was  accomplished 
by  any  of  the  Allied  armies,  although  the  French,  our  gallant  Allies  for  whom 
we  cannot  really  have  sufficient  admiration,  ran  a  good  second  with  139,000 
prisoners. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  for  our  old  friends,  the  Indian  Army.  All  that  our 
own  troops  endured  so  stoically  during  the  first  terrible  winter  was  doubly  hard 
on  the  Indian  troops.  This  was  not  what  they  are  accustomed  to  ;  this  was  not 
what  they  expected  by  way  of  fighting,  and  yet  nothing  could  h.ave  been  better 
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for  them  ;  no  education  could  have  been  so  perfect  as  that  which  they  have 
acquired  on  the  fields  of  France.  We  have  heard  of  the  magnificent  behaviour 
of  the  Sikhs  at  Gallipoli.  1  know  of  one  Gurkha  battalion  that  could  have  no 
history  written  of  it  because  there  is  not  a  man  left  to  write  it.  Once  again, 
a  native  cavalry  regiment,  left  behind  in  France,  which  I  knew  as  the  i8th 
Bengal  Lancers,  found  themselves  fighting  dismounted  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Guards  Brigade  in  a  very  tight  place,  with  such  effect  as  to  earn  the 
undying  regard  of  the  Guardsmen. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  as  a  Geographical  Society  we  owe  an 
immense  amount  to  the  native  members  of  the  Army  of  India  for  our  geo¬ 
graphical  records  in  Asia.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Arab  geographers,  those  men 
who  travelled  everywhere  and  who,  as  they  travelled,  seemed  to  observe  every¬ 
thing,  is  with  these  natives  of  the  Indian  Army  when  they  set  to  work  to 
explore.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  a  very  adequate  and 
very  distinguished  class  of  men  with  whom  I  was  so  closely  associated  during 
so  many  years  in  India. 

There  is  one  section  of  our  Imperial  Forces  for  whom  I  can  find  no  words 
to  express  my  admiration  :  the  Air  Force.  Did  ever  knight-errant  in  his 
shining  armour  ride  forth  with  his  lady’s  glove  on  his  lance  on  a  quest  more 
honourable  and  more  dangerous,  more  likely  to  bring  death  than  victory  to  him, 
than  do  these  boys  of  ours  ?  Whether  they  have  anybody  else’s  gloves  with 
them,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  take  their  seats  in  the  machine  they  have  to 
navigate  with  a  light-hearted  gaiety  which  would  make  their  mothers  weep.  I 
was  once  on  a  “mystery”  ship  full  of  aeroplanes,  whose  business  was  to  stand 
by  in  an  action,  and  in  each  aeroplane  to  send  her  flying  sailors  to  do  as 
much  mischief  as  possible  to  the  enemy’s  fleet.  I  asked  the  officer  who  took 
me  over  that  ship  how  did  each  particular  dove  get  back  to  his  own  ark  ?  He 
said,  “  Well, — oh,  some  of  them  hope  to  be  picked  up.” 

I  will  now  give  you  the  toast  of  “The  Imperial  Forces” — the  Navy,  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  ;  and  with  that  toast  I  will  couple  the  names  of 
my  distinguished  friend  Admiral  Sir  Doveton  .Sturdee,  the  hero  of  the  Falkland 
Battle ;  General  Rawlinson,  whom  you  all  know  as  a  son  of  that  learned 
Orientalist,  one  of  our  best-loved  and  greatest  Presidents  of  the  past ;  and 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Talbot  Hobbs,  commanding  the  Australian  Corps. 

Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee,  in  responding  for  the  Navy,  said  :  It  is  my 
honour  to  return  the  toast  for  the  Navy,  and  to  thank  the  President  for  the 
very  kind  remarks  he  made  about  myself  in  particular  and  the  Navy  in 
general.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  when  you  come  home  that  your  country¬ 
men  are  pleased  with  the  effort  you  have  m.ade.  But  of  course  an  Admiral 
does  not  make  that  effort  alone :  he  is  well  supported  by  the  officers  and  men  ; 
and  if  it  was  not  for  those  fellows  doing  their  work  and  standing  fire,  as  a 
result  of  all  their  practice  before  the  war,  several  of  our  actions  would  not 
have  been  won.  I  find  myself  .at  a  period  of  the  year  which  is  full  of 
naval  memories.  On  3  June  1665  the  Duke  of  York  had  a  little  scrap  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  off  Harwich,  and  the  Duke’s  flag-ship  blew  up  :  awfully  sad,  but 
still  it  was  a  victory.  That  occasion  was  memorable  because  the  Royal  Oak 
broke  the  Dutch  line,  and  you  know  the  Dutchmen  are  tough  fellows  to  fight. 
Then  on  June  2  in  1653,  we  had  another  scrap  off  the  North  Foreland,  when 
our  great  Admiral  Blake  fought  and  defeated  the  great  de  Ruyter.  Then  we 
come  back  to  i  June  1794,  when,  in  the  Atlantic,  300  or  400  miles  out  to  sea, 
we  beat  the  French,  our  gallant  Allies  of  1914  to  1919.  We  also  had,  in  1813, 
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a  sporting  scrap  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake.  The  Chesapeake 
came  out  and  challenged  the  Shannon,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Chesapeake  had 
gone  ;  and  all  honour  to  her.  But  I  may  say,  as  I  see  an  American  here,  that 
they  gave  us  a  nasty  dig  beforehand. 

Then  we  come  to  this  war.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  but  I  give  you  a  solid  fact :  the  German  Fleet 
only  once  after  came  out  to  have  a  look  at  us,  and  when  they  heard  we  were 
40  miles  off  they  returned  to  port.  That  was  on  August  19.  On  November  21 
last,  when  your  President  was  present,  he  saw  the  German  Fleet  surrender  and 
come  into  harbour,  led  by  an  Anglo-American  fleet. 

The  President  very  kindly  remarked  on  the  good  service  done  by  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  the  trawlers  and  mine-sweepers.  In  this  scientific  Society 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  service  never  mentioned  yet,  and  that  is  the  Survey¬ 
ing  Service  of  the  Navy.  Owing  to  that  great  service  we  have  been  able 
to  retain  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  a  great  asset  for  the  British 
nation  and  for  the  world.  Now  when  we  make  a  chart  or  a  discovery  we  tell 
the  world.  But  when  the  German  makes  a  chart  he  does  not  tell  the  world  ; 
he  keeps  it  to  himself.  Inside  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  knew  all  the  channels, 
and  all  the  Am.azon  was  properly  surveyed  by  the  Germans  ;  but  they  never 
told  the  world.  And  that  is  what  they  call  the  “  freedom  of  the  seas.” 

Another  thing  which  this  war  brought  about,  and  which  I  think  will  interest 
you  geographers,  was  the  improvement  in  navigation,  and  its  great  accuracy, 
except  when  there  was  fog.  That  was  a  great  asset  during  this  war,  because 
people  laid  mines  in  certain  directions,  and  a  mine  does  not  show  on  tb^ 
surface  ;  but  by  these  improvements  in  navigation  we  were  able  to  keep  clear 
of  the  mine-fields. 

When  a  merchant  captain  goes  to  sea  he  likes  to  keep  clear  of  every  other 
fellow  :  but  when  we  wanted  to  have  a  convoy  system,  they  were  bringing 
convoys  of  troops  from  America  and  keeping  wonderful  station— more  like 
men-o’-war. 

Uo  see  that  the  survey  service  of  the  Navy  is  kept  on  its  proper  lines, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  silent  services  that  does  not  show  itself,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  always  get  its  proper  recognition  because  it  is  not  a  Dreadnought. 
In  the  name  of  the  sea  service  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  way  you 
have  received  the  toast  of  the  Navy. 

General  Sir  Henry  Rawi.inson,  in  responding  for  the  Army,  said :  It  is 
sometimes  customary  on  these  occasions  to  express  one’s  inadequacy  in 
returning  thanks  for  the  Army.  On  this  occasion  I  welcome  the  opportunity, 
because  1  feel  th.at  I  am  related  by  family  ties  to  the  Roy.al  (ieographical 
Society.  I  remember  very  vividly  in  my  young  days,  when  my  father  was  for 
many  years  President  of  this  Society,  being  t.aken  by  him  to  the  soirdes  which 
in  those  days  were  given  by  the  Society,  and  in  the  year  1872,  when  I  was 
quite  a  child,  attending  one  of  the  soirdes  at  Willis’s  Rooms  in  King  Street,  St. 
James’s.  In  the  middle  of  that  soirde  my  father  produced  a  telegram  which 
said  that  Livingstone  had  been  found  in  Central  Africa.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  he  was  accused  of  suppressing  the  news  until  they  had  all  assembled  ;  but 
that  was  really  not  the  case. 

The  map  of  Africa  was  in  those  days  hardly  more  than  Admiral  Sturdee’s 
naval  surveyors  had  been  able  to  effect  round  the  edge  of  the  coast ;  the  centre 
of  Africa  was  a  bl.ank.  Those  pioneer  geographers,  like  Livingstone  and 
Stanley,  did  an  immense  service  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  development  of 
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Darkest  Africa,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  a  late  President  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  opening  up  of  Africa  in  those  days. 

I  am  forgetting  that  I  am  returning  thanks  for  the  Army.  I  think  we  are 
a  little  apt  not  to  appreciate  what  the  Army  means  to-day.  Before  the  war  we 
were  a  small  voluntarily  raised  Regular  Army.  Many  of  us  fully  realized  the 
responsibilities  which  were  before  us,  and  when  the  hour  came,  and  we  were 
called  upon  to  do  our  duty,  we  did  it  and  won  the  name  of  the  “  Old  Con- 
temptibles.”  To-day  the  Army  is  really  the  nation.  The  first  seven  Divisions 
who  in  the  early  days  fought  to  standstill  at  Ypres,  laid  the  foundation  and  set 
the  example  upon  which  the  great  national  Army  which  eventually  beat  the 
Germans  was  founded.  It  is  not  always  realized  what  that  Amy  of  Old  Con- 
temptibles  really  suffered.  I  went  out  in  October  1914  with  the  7th  Division, 
and  a  few  days  ago  I  met  the  last  Commander  of  that  Division,  who  had 
recently  been  demobilized.  The  7th  Division,  which  started  at  Ostend  15,000 
men  strong,  from  1914  to  1918  suffered  no  less  than  72,000  casualties.  That 
shows  you  what  those  Divisions  of  the  old  Army  went  through.  1  have  seen 
them  in  triumph,  in  distress,  in  sunshine,  and  in  cloud,  and  the  main  bed-rock 
principle  which  has  kept  those  Divisions  as  first-class  fighting  units  has  been 
the  traditional  sympathy  and  discipline  which  has  always  existed  in  them 
between  their  officers  and  their  men  ;  a  discipline  founded  upon  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  careful  watchfulness  of  the  officer  as  to  the  welfare  and,  in  so  far 
as  he  can,  the  comfort  of  his  subordinates  ;  the  winning  by  the  Company 
officer  of  the  confidence  and  the  trust  of  his  men  by  his  traditional  and  super¬ 
lative  gallantry  in  action.  It  is  a  contrast  to  look  at  the  discipline  of  the 
Germans,  based  not  upon  confidence  so  much  as  the  fear  of  punishment.  It 
has  proved  in  the  long  run  that  ours  is  the  sounder  principle,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  that  that  we  have  come  through  successfully  in  this  war. 

1  should  like  to  see  that  sympathy  carried  more  into  the  civil  life  of  this 
country.  I  should  like  to  see  the  relationships  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  based  upon  sympathy,  trust  and  confidence.  1  am  quite  sure  if  that 
were  the  case  we  should  hear  less  of  unrest,  and  we  should  feel  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rapid  recuperation  and  the  future  prosperity  of  these  islands. 

1  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  warmth 
with  which  the  Toast  of  the  Army  has  been  received,  and  particularly  for  the 
welcome  that  you  have  given  to  me. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  Talbot  Hobbs,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion 
Forces,  said  :  May  I  express  my  thanks  for  the  honour  done  me  this  evening, 
in  asking  me  to  respond  for  the  Dominion  Forces.  Already  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  over-generous  in  their  praise  for  what  the  Dominion  soldiers 
have  done  in  this  war.  I  speak  as  an  Australian,  but  what  little  I  have  to  say 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  understood  in 
this  country  how  well  the  Dominions  were  prepared  for  war.  In  Australia  for 
many  years  we  lived  isolated  and  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  we  might  be 
thrown  on  our  own  resources  in  our  own  defence.  Remember  that  the  men 
who  fought  during  the  last  four  years  were  sons  of  the  best  that  were  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  Generations  ago  they  faced  the  unknown  and 
founded  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  They  and  their  sons  struggled  for 
years  against  Nature,  to  subdue  it,  to  produce  the  fertile  tracts  of  land,  the 
farms,  the  industries  which  now  abound  throughout  the  Dominions  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  And  surely  those  men  and  their  sons  were  the 
right  stuff  for  soldiers.  Men  have  been  fighting  here  under  no  worse  con¬ 
ditions  than  they  endured  year  in  and  year  out  in  the  back  blocks  of  Australia, 
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New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  They  are  inured  to  hardship  and  fatigue ;  they  ^ 
live  an  open-door  life  which  enables  a  man  to  bear  it.  You  have  only  to  look 
at  your  own  men  who  have  been  there  for  a  few  years,  who  did  just  as  well 
as  the  men  who  were  born  and  bred  in  the  Dominions.  That  shows  you  the 
glorious  country  that  we  live  in,  and  what  it  does  for  your  men. 

For  many  many  years  we  have  had  well-organized  Defence  Forces,  first  in 
the  Volunteers,  then  the  Militia,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  in  Australia,  the 
National  Service  system  of  the  country.  We  had  our  Military  College  that 
has  turned  out  men  who  have  proved  what  can  be  done  if  these  things  are 
organized  on  proper  tines.  There  appears  to  be  an  idea  that  the  Dominions 
have  been  able  to  produce  heaven-born  generals  and  senior  officers.  I  assure 
you  that  is  not  so.  The  senior  officers  of  the  Dominions  in  most  cases  had 
very  long  experience  in  military  study  and  training.  All  of  them  were 
enthusiasts,  and  many  of  them  had  spent  many  years  of  their  life  and  a  great 
deal  of  their  money  in  trying  to  become  soldiers.  But  at  the  bottom  of  all, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  achieved,  we  have  to  thank  the  Imperial  officers 
of  the  British  Army.  From  the  time  when  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton  came 
as  General  Officer  commanding  the  forces  in  Australia  down  to  the  time  when 
General  Birdwood,  whose  memory  will  live  for  ever  with  Australians,  came  to 
Egypt,  we  have  had  the  benefit,  the  tremendous  advantage,  of  learning  from 
some  of  the  best  and  finest  soldiers  from  Britain.  We  had  the  great  advantage 
of  Gallipoli  as  a  training-ground,  and  there  we  were  able  to  find  the  men  who  were 
able  and  capable  of  leading  when  we  came  to  the  struggle  in  France.  There¬ 
fore,  I  contend  that  with  all  those  advantages  we  have  not  done  anything  so 
very  remarkable  after  all.  But  the  open-air  life  and  the  love  of  sport  go  a 
very  long  way.  Where  Dominion  Divisions  have  been  fighting  side  by  side 
they  have  thought  more  of  beating  one  another  than  they  h.ave  of  beating  the 
Boche.  Early  in  1917,  when  the  Boche  began  to  retire,  the  Division  I  com¬ 
manded  was  ordered  to  take  Bapaume.  We  were  given  a  certain  time  in  which 
to  take  it ;  and  if  we  failed  another  Division  was  to  have  the  plum.  Well,  we 
took  it,  but  on  the  morning  after  we  did  so  my  G.S.O.i  found  a  company  in 
the  territory  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  other  Division,  He  said,  “  What 
are  you  fellows  doing  here  ?  ”  “  Oh,”  they  said,  “  we  have  come  here  to  see 
that  the  other  Division  does  not  pinch  Bapaume.”  That  is  the  result  of  a 
sporting  disposition. 

There  is  one  thing  I  feel  very  proud  about  as  a  man  from  overseas. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  I  came  to  this  country  with  a  contingent  from  Western 
Australia  to  take  part  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations,  and  we  had  .in 
awful  lot  of  dinners  and  an  awful  lot  of  speeches.  Our  politicians— or  I  should 
perhaps  say  statesmen — from  over  the  seas  told  you  and  your  statesmen  what  the 
Dominions  would  do  one  of  these  days  if  ever  help  was  wanteil.  Well,  the 
Boer  War  showed  that  we  were  disposed  to  try  and  keep  our  promise.  This 
war  has  enabled  us  to  redeem  our  promise  to  the  full. 

Brig.-General  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Medallists,” 
said:  To-night  I  am  entrusted  with  the  very  pleasant  task  of  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  “Gold  Medallists.”  The  Founders  Medal,  as  is  only  fitting  in 
the  year  of  victory,  is  awarded  to  a  British  officer  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Jack,  Royal  Engineers.  This  distinguished  officer,  who  had  already  made 
a  name  for  himself  in  African  exploration,  has  been  in  entire  charge  of 
the  geographical  and  survey  operations  undertaken  by  the  British  Forces  in 
France  and  Belgium.  At  first  his  staff  was  extremely  small,  but  as  the 
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importance  of  his  work  was  realized  it  grew  until  he  commanded  a  body  of 
more  than  4000  officers  and  men,  who  have  carried  out  survey  work  which, 
to  use  a  journalistic  expression,  is  unique  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  ; 
such  survey  has  not  been  seen.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work,  on  which  it  must  be  remembered  the  accuracy  of  the  artillery  fire  of  our 
troops  mainly  depended.  Colonel  Jack  has  developed  sound-ranging  and  other 
devices  which  have  materially  contributed  to  the  victories  gained  by  the 
valour  of  the  British  troops.  In  honouring  Colonel  Jack  we  honour  his 
gallant  officers  and  men,  and  even  in  this  exceptional  year  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  exceptionally  well  merited.  The  Patron’s 
Medal  is  awarded  to  Prof.  Davis,  the  most  eminent  of  living  American 
geographers.  Professor  Davis  is  a  geographer  who  has  travelled  in  every 
continent.  His  work,  in  the  field  and  in  the  study  alike,  has  been  marked  by 
such  remarkable  originality  that  it  has  created  a  school  of  geographers  in 
America  who  with  their  British  colleagues  have  displaced  the  German  school 
and,  incidentally,  the  use  of  the  Hun  language  in  the  science  of  advanced 
geography.  The  awards  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  are  given  purely 
for  geographical  merit,  but  in  this  memorable  year  we  can  only,  I  think, 
congp-atulate  ourselves,  and  that  warmly,  that  one  of  its  awards  is  going  to 
a  kinsman  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Finally,  the  Victoria  Medal  is  awarded  to  Professor  Gregory,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  culminating  award  for  a  long  series  of  explorations  in  areas  as  far 
apart  as  Spitsbergen  and  East  Africa,  for  valuable  research  work,  and  for 
many  publications.  What  is  noticeable  in  Professor  Gregory’s  work  is  the 
wide  range  of  his  activities.  Not  only  is  he  a  geographer,  but  he  is  also  an 
equally  eminent  geologist,  and  in  honouring  him  we  honour  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  of  science. 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  M.  Jack  :  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  “The  Medallists,” 
which  has  been  proposed  in  such  kindly  terms  by  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  I  feel 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  either  of  my 
fellow-Medallists,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  speak  for  them  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  Although  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence  in  speaking  on  behalf  of 
such  distinguished  scientists,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  interpret 
their  feelings  correctly  when  I  say  that  we  are  all  very  proud*  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  award  of  these  Medals,  which  are  widely  known  throughout  the 
world  as  among  the  highest  honours  that  the  geographer  can  obtain.  I  said 
yesterday  when  the  Founder’s  Medal  was  presented  to  me  that  I  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  great  honour  which  had  been  accorded  to  me  and  through  me 
to  the  geographical  service  of  the  British  Armies  in  France.  This  service,  as 
you  know,  was  not  a  one-man  show.  It  would  never  have  attained  the  success 
it  did  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  whole-hearted  loyalty  and  co-operation  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  of  that  service,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  the 
responsible  officers.  The  work  of  the  survey  organization  in  France  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  names  of  the  officers  who  had  the  honourable 
but  very  trying  and  strenuous  task  of  commanding  the  Field  Survey 
Battalions.  The  first  of  those  in  the  field  was  one  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  you,  Lieut.-ColoneI  Winterbotham.  He  came  to  France  in  1914  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  small  .and  unique  unit  called  the  Range  Section,  and  from  that  date  to 
this  he  has  furthered  survey  work  in  every  possible  way.  He  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary, energy,  fertility  of  ideas,  and  wonderful 
foresight ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  of  our  work  in  France 
is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  Colonel  Winterbotham.  Other  commanders 
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of  Field  Survey  Battalions  were  Lieut.-Colonel  Reid,  who  commanded  the 
2nd  Field  Survey  Battalion  from  its  inception,  first  in  France,  later  in  Italy, 
where  he  gained  the  commendation  of  the  G.O.C.,  and  Colonel  Wood  of  the 
Indian  Survey,  who  commanded  the  ist  Army  Topographical  Section,  and 
who  left  France  in  order  to  organize  survey  work  in  Salonika.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Wilbraham,  who  originally  came  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  old  Printing  Company.  Lieut.-Colonel  MacLeod  commanded 
the  4th  Field  Survey  Battalion  with  very  great  distinction  from  its  start 
to  the  present  day  and  still  commands  it  in  Cologne ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Lee 
commanded  the  5th  Field  Survey  Battalion  ;  Lieut.  King  commanded  the 
Depot  and  was  responsible  for  the  surveys  of  all  the  rear  areas  as  far  as 
the  coast  ;  and  lastly,  Colonel  Keeling  commanded  the  5th  Field  Survey 
Battalion  until  incapacitated  by  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  when  recovered 
took  over  the  3rd  from  Colonel  Winterbotham  and  commanded  them  with 
very  great  distinction.  He  now  holds  the  very  important  post  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Egypt.  It  is  to  those  officers,  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the  burden 
of  direct  responsibility  for  the  Field  Survey  Battalions,  that  the  success  of  our 
work  is  first  due.  They  were  most  ably  assisted  by  their  subordinate  officers, 
many  of  whose  names  will  come  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  in  close 
contact  with  our  men  ;  Colonel  Salmon,  Major  Smith,  Major  Lawson,  Major 
Newbold  and  many  others.  I  would  like  also  to  mention  my  own  personal 
assistants,  Major  Bragg,  the  distinguished  young  scientist  who  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  our  sound-ranging ;  Major  Hemming,  a  young 
Canadian  who  held  a  Commission  in  the  British  service,  and  did  similar  work 
for  Hash-spotting  ;  Captain  Field,  who  performed  with  great  ability  the  arduous 
and  somewhat  ungrateful  task  of  looking  after  the  map-supply ;  and  finally, 
Lieut.  Allingham,  whose  name  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  awards  this 
morning.  We  must  remember  also  the  very’  fine  work  done  by  the  rank  and 
file,  among  whom,  and  the  backbone  of  the  Survey,  was  that  perfectly  trained 
body  of  experts  who  came  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Lastly,  I  must  not 
forget  that  throughout  our  work  we  had  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Geographical  Section  of  the  War  Office  under  Colonel  Hedley,  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  under  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Close,  and  the  help  and  advice 
on  many  knotty  points  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Hinks. 

The  Founder's  Medal  was  awarded  to  me  for  geographical  work  on  the 
Western  Front.  That  description  of  the  work  is  accurate,  and  it  is  a  most 
comforting  thought  that  amongst  the  waste  and  destruction  the  war  has 
brought,  our  work  was  constructive  and  has  produced  something  which  is  of 
lasting  and  beneficial  effect.  We  left  the  geography  of  northern  France  in  a 
stronger  and  better  position  than  it  was  before  the  war.  We  have  provided 
the  French  with  a  far  better  map  of  that  region  than  they  ever  had  or  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  they  were  likely  to  h.ive  for  many  years. 

One  last  word :  .Sir  Thomas  Holdich  mentioned  in  his  address  yesterday 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  we  h.ad  done  w.as  for  the  artillery.  Fellows  of 
the  Society  will  be  familiar  with  this  fact  from  lectures  and  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal.  We  did  many  things  during  the  war  for  the  .artillery 
which  we  hope  that  the  artillery  will  be  trained  to  do  for  themselves  in  future. 
Many  distinguished  members  of  this  Society  are  Artillery  officers.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  them  the  great  importance  of  this  subject. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  establish  schools  and  classes  of  instruction,  as  we 
are  doing  now.  It  is  also  essential  for  the  future  efficiency  of  the  artillery  that 
every  officer  in  the  regiment  should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  surveyor, 
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should  be  a  real  surveyor,  and  not  merely  an  amateur.  This  is  not  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  an  expert  as  one  who  loves  his  work,  nor  is  it  the  case  of  a  sapper 
trying  to  teach  the  gunner  his  job.  It  is  simply  sound  common  sense  and  the 
outcome  of  practical  experience  of  the  war,  which  shows  that  artillery  problems 
are  very  largely  pure  survey  problems.  The  first  thing  that  the  artilleryman  has 
got  to  do  is  to  find  the  direction  and  distance  of  his  target,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  problem  the  surveyor  is  dealing  with  every  day.  The  subject  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  our  artillery,  whose  achievements  we  saw,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  urging  it  with  such  force.  I  beg  to  thank 
you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  Medallists  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have 
proposed  the  toast. 

Lord  Glenconner,  in  proposing  the  toast,  said  :  I  rise  to  give  you  the  toast 
of  “  Our  Guests,”  As  you  may  understand,  the  object  of  our  Society  puts  us  in 
close  relations  with  those  who  are  connected  with  science,  with  the  arts,  with 
civil,  naval,  military,  home  and  foreign  affairs.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  here 
to-night  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence, 
among  whom  are  the  Cecho-Slovak  Minister;  Major-General  Sir  John  Biddle 
of  the  U.S,  Army  ;  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright,  Councillor  of  the  American  Embassy  ; 
Captain  Rajah  Sir  Hari  Singh  ;  the  Astronomer  Royal  ;  the  Director  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  ;  the  Hon.  John  Lewis,  President  of  the  South 
Australian  Geographical  Society ;  Commander  Roncagli  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Navy;  the  Belgian  Military  Attachd;  and  Mr.  Adrian  Lumley,  of  the  Oxygen 
Research  Committee. 

1  shall  couple  this  toast  with  the  names  of  the  Cecho-Slovak  Minister  and 
of  Major-General  Sir  JohnJBiddle.  It  will  be  within  the  memory  of  you  all 
that  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  Slavs  offered  a  most  determined 
resistance  to  the  premeditated  attack  of  the  enemy  and  thereby  covered  them¬ 
selves  with  glory  and  success.  We  rejoice  to  see  here  to-night  the  Cecho- 
Slovak  Minister.  His  appointment  is  perhaps,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  first  tangible 
proof  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  only  a  league  of 
notions.  To  one  .and  all  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  our  guests  to-night  the 
Society  offers  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  have  to  rejoice  also  that  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Biddle  has  been  able  to  .accept  our  invitation.  On  many 
occasions  in  the  past  this  Society  has  been  privileged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
courage,  the  adventurous  spirit,  and  the  success  of  Americans  in  exploration. 
We  have  been  rivals  in  the  same  field  of  scientific  research.  I  hope  that  that 
rivalry  may  continue.  Now  that  there  has  been  established,  through  the  high 
resolve  of  th.at  mighty  Republic,  a  co-partnership  with  ourselves  in  sharing 
victory  over  tyranny,  and  joining  in  the  defence  of  the  world’s  liberty,  though 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  will  always  divide  us  this  invisible  bond  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  sense  of  right  will  ever  unite.  To  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Army  this  Society  offers  its  sincere  congratulations  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Let  as  drink  the  toast  of  “  Our  Guests.” 

H.E.  the  Cecho-Slovak  MiNiSTER,|in  responding,  said  :  I  deem  it  that 
a  great  honour  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  in  that  I  have  been  requested 
to  reply  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Guests,”  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
youngest  n.itions  in  the  family  of  nations.  A  young  nation  but  still  a  very 
old  one  ;  a  nation  which  disappeared  from  the  international  forum  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is  being  born  anew  to  a  new  life.  It  may 
probably  interest  you  to  know  what  the  ch.aracteristics  of  the  ferho-Slovak 
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nation  are.  Cecho-Slovak  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  sociologists  have  long 
been  disputing  over  the  character  of  Cecho-Slovak  history,  with  a  view  of 
finding  out  a  philosophy  of  Cecho-Slovak  history,  with  a  view  of  drawing 
consequences  of  that  for  their  national  policy.  They  all  agree  that  all  leaders 
of  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation  have  devoted  all  their  life  to  the  propagation  of 
great  humanitarian  ideals  and  principles,  and  have  shown  that  to  the  brutal 
force  of  the  Germans  they  can  only  successfully  oppose  great  moral  and 
humanitarian  principles  and  ideals.  They  built  out  of  that  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy  ;  but  in  one  thing  they  disagreed.  Some  said  that  the  mission 
of  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation  was  to  spread  those  humanitarian  ideals  and 
principles.  Others  said  that  the  mission  of  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation  in  history 
was  but  a  personal  one,  that  is  to  defend  its  existence  against  Germany’s  brutal 
force.  To  my  mind  these  two  conceptions  can  be  reconciled.  It  is  true  that 
owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation  the  people 
were  obliged  to  live  in  perpetual  struggle  and  strife  against  their  hereditary 
foe,  the  German.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  defend  their  life,  and 
they  realized  what  would  become  of  them  if  they  did  not  resist,  for  they  have 
seen  how,  all  around,  (Germany  and  the  Germans  wiped  out  of  existence  other 
people.  So  they  have  resisted,  from  the  eighth  century  on,  the  plans  of  conquest 
of  the  Germans,  for  the  realization  of  which  Germany  made  the  last  effort  in 
this  war,  the  realization  of  the  great  plan  of  Mittel-Europa.  The  Cechs 
realized  that,  being  numerically  about  seven  or  eight  times  weaker  than  the 
Germans,  they  could  not  defeat  the  Germans  by  arms,  so  they  had  recourse  to 
a  great  and  mighty  force,  a  moral  force,  and  they  were  fighting  the  Germans 
with  moral  force.  That  was  the  only  way  they  had.  The  Germans  prided 
themselves  that  they  were  highly  cultured,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  suppress 
and  enslave  other  people  because  of  their  culture.  The  Germans  seemed  to 
forget  that  they  cannot  pride  themselves  on  the  record  on  which  the  Cechs 
can  pride  themselves.  The  Germans  cannot  show  that  they  have  only  one  per 
cent,  of  illiterates  among  their  people ;  and  the  Cechs  can  show  that.  But 
these  two  conceptions :  the  moral  and  intellectual  force,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  struggle  against  the  Germans,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation.  Many  times  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  for 
we  find  that  in  the  struggle  for  their  existence  the  Cecho-Slovaks  have  always 
invoked  great  principles,  the  humanitarian  and  moral  principles.  \Ve  recall 
the  names  of  John  Hus,  of  Comenius,  of  Chelcicky,  and  others  ;  and  all  those 
men  fought  the  Germans  with  spiritual  and  moral  weapons.  That  is  why  we 
find  that  the  many  religious  upheavals  of  Europe  had  their  birth  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  Cecho-Slovak  language ;  they  were  searching  always  for  spiritual 
minds  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their  existence  against  the  brutality  of  the 
Germans. 

Germany  has  now  been  defeated,  and  as  a  result  the  Cecho-Slovak  nation 
has  risen  again,  but  risen  to  fight  and  continue  to  fight  the  German  spirit. 
Germany  is  defeated  ;  but  the  German  spirit  is  still  very  much  in  existence, 
and  unless  we  fight  that  spirit  we  shall  not  have  won  this  great  war.  They 
have  thrown  in  the  course  of  this  war  all  sorts  of  ideas  into  the  world,  ideas 
which  we  call  Bolshevism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are  responsible 
the  Germans  who  do  not  understand  either  liberty  or  freedom.  The  Cecho- 
Slovak  nation  looks  to  the  English  people  because  they  have  very  much  in 
common.  \Ve,  the  Cecho-Slovaks,  realize — and  we  have  been  thus  far  able  to 
find  it  only  in  England — that  the  English  people  and  the  English-speaking 
people  have  the  right  conception  of  liberty  and  freedom ;  that  they  conceive 
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liberty  not  only  as  rights,  but  also  as  duties  and  obligations  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  people  are  going  to  develop  on  those  lines.  They  have  manifested  it 
and  proved  it  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  nation  took  place.  All  around  upheavals  have  taken  place, 
chaos  prevails,  but  the  Cecho-Slovak  State  is  intact,  building  and  continuing, 
and  I  am  certain  that  they  will  develop  that  liberty  which  is  the  liberty  of  the 
English  and  the  English-speaking  peoples ;  and  bring  it  to  the  realization 
of  the  greatest  right,  the  right  to  perform  one’s  own  duty  as  a  free  man — 
because  that  is  the  greatest  right :  to  be  able  to  do  freely  one’s  own  duty.  And 
it  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that  I  thank  you  ;  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
I  reply  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Guests." 

Major-General  Sir  John  Biddle  (U.S.  Army)  also  responded  and  said  : 

I  noticed  when  my  name  was  coupled  with  this  toast  almost  everybody  at  the 
table  looked  to  see  if  I  really  was  entitled  to  be  called  Sir  John.  His  Majesty 
the  King  did  me  the  great  honour,  as  the  senior  American  Officer  in  the 
Kingdom,  to  give  me  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  which  our  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  very  glad  to  have  me  receive,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  it.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Guests  ”  1  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  1  have  never  before  seen  hospitality  on  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
or  such  kindly  relations  between  hosts  and  guests  as  have  been  shown  in  the 
last  three  years  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  We  have  had  a  million 
Americans  pass  through  Great  Britain  in  the  last  two  years  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  here  only  for  a  few  days,  and  some  for  several  months.  At  no  time, 
from  their  setting  foot  on  land,  when  they  were  welcomed  by  personal  messenger 
from  His  Majesty  the  King,  to  the  time  when  they  went  to  France  or  back 
home,  at  no  time  have  they  been  other  than  happy  and  received  kindly 
hospitality,  friendliness  and  solicitude  from  their  English  hosts.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  through  its  Ministry  of  Information  has  given  us  the  greatest  assistance, 
and  individuals  all  over  the  country  have  helped  us.  From  Queenstown  to 
Belfast,  everywhere,  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  stay  of  the 
American  soldier  a  happy  one.  Even  in  our  misfortunes  you  have  shown  the 
same  feeling,  both  in  what  has  been  done  by  Belfast  and  the  people  on  the  other 
side.  At  the  time  of  our  two  great  tragedies  you  extended  your  sympathy  and 
help  to  us.  And  a  few  days  ago  the  English  participated  as  whole-heartedly 
as  we  did  in  doing  honour  to  our  dead.  But  besides  what  the  people  have 
done  to  help  to  welcome  those  from  America,  what  more  glorious  welcome 
could  we  have  than  this  last  month  of  May,  with  its  sunshine  every  day  and 
its  flowers,  its  trees  and  all !  It  has  been  a  joy,  I  think,  to  every  American, 
though  I  am  bound  to  say  wc  can  recall  a  good  many  previous  months  when 
the  weather  was  otherwise.  The  word  “  guest  ’’  of  course  means  that  we  are 
only  temporarily  here,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  .time  is  coming  for  us  to 
leave.  The  Army  is  leaving,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  American  khaki 
soldier  will  be  very  seldom  seen  in  your  streets.  We  are  going  with  grateful 
hearts.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  thank  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  whose 
fame  is  well  known  in  America,  as  it  is  here,  for  their  kindness  to  me  as 
representing  the  American  Army,  and  for  having  done  honour  to  one  of 
my  compatriots  in  giving  one  of  their  Medals.  Speaking  probably  for  the 
last  time  in  public,  1  want  especially  to  thank  the  British  nation  for  its 
kindness  to  the  American  soldier. 

Colonel  Sir  James  Dunlop  Smith,  in  proposing  the  President  and 
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the  President-elect,  said :  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  double  health  to-night,  the  health  of  our  President  and  also  the 
health  of  the  President-elect,  to  speed  the  departing  and  to  welcome  the 
incoming  President.  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  do  so,  for  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 
when  he  became  our  President  some  time  ago,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  your  confirmation  of  the  forecast  that  I  then  made  of  the 
services  that  he  would  render  to  this  great  Society.  I  have  now  much  pleasure 
on  your  behalf  in  congratulating  him  on  his  markedly  successful  administration 
during  the  past  two  years.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  had  heavier  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  a  more  crowded  time  than  usually  falls  to  the  President  of  this 
Society,  owing  to  the  war,  and  I  can  only  express  the  regret  of  the  Council 
that  the  strain  has  told  so  much  upon  him  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  in  a 
position  to  agree  to  an  extension  of  his  time.  All  who  have  served  on  the 
Council  know  how  much  they  and  the  Society  and  the  Government  owe  to 
Sir  Thomas’s  expert  advice  and  administrative  capacity.  My  pleasure  in 
proposing  his  health  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  both  personal 
friends  of  mine  for  nearly  forty  years,  would  have  been  less  disturbed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Sir  Thomas’s  own  remark  yesterday  in  mentioning  the  name 
of  his  successor.  Sir  Thomas  said  it  would  be  impertinent  of  him  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  fitness  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  to  be  head  of  this  great 
Society.  If  an  expert  like  Sir  Thomas  felt  himself  unable  to  describe  Sir 
Francis’  fitness  for  that  position,  how  on  earth  can  1  be  expected  to  either 
propose  his  health  or  that  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  on  this  occasion  ? 
Owing  to  his  warning  1  must  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  the  scien¬ 
tific  qualifications  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  for  this  office.  I  would 
only  refer  very  briefly  to  his  great  practical  achievements  in  the  field  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  He  began  with  that  marvellous  march  from  Peking  to  Simla,  right 
across  the  great  Central  Asian  Plateau,  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  lad, 
and  by  that  feat  took  rank  straightway  among  the  great  explorers  of  the 
world.  A  year  or  two  after — I  forget  the  date — there  was  his  famous  meeting 
with  Colonel  Yanoff  beyond  the  Pamirs,  when  the  latter  informed  him  that 
Russia  had  annexed  that  region,  and  he  had  better  clear  out ;  he  yielded  to 
greater  force  and  also  under  duress  gave  an  undertaking  that  he  would  not 
return  by  any  one  of  the  four  passes  by  which  Colonel  Yanoff  forbade  him 
to  travel.  He  went  by  a  pass  which  was  until  then  unknown  and  which  local 
opinion  held  only  a  bird  could  cross.  However,  he  got  across  it  and  forestalled 
Colonel  Yanoff,  and  was  able  to  reach  the  telegraph  and  get  into  touch  with 
Europe  before  the  Russian  Commander  had  time  to  get  back  to  Tashkend. 
The  famous  expedition  to  Lhasa  will  be  better  known  to  most  of  you,  when 
Sir  Francis  showed  that  combination  of  very  bold  imagination  with  careful 
and  therefore  brilliant  execution.  This  Society  can  show  a  long  succession 
of  Presidents  such  as  few  societies  can  boast  of,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s  scientific  knowledge,  his  grasp  of 
public  affairs,  and  his  unique  achievements  as  an  explorer  and  administrator 
make  him,  I  think  you  will  agree,  a  worthy  successor  to  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  held  the  presidential  chair  since  the  foundation  of  this  Society. 
I  give  you  the  health  of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  and  Colonel  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband. 

The  President,  in  responding,  said:  I  have  but  very  few  words  to  say 
in  response  to  this  toast  beyond  thanking  Sir  James  Dunlop  Smith  for  the 
very  kind  way  in  which  he  has  proposed  my  health.  I  must  say  to  you  all 
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that  it  has  been  esteemed  by  me  a  very  great  honour  to  have  filled  the  position 
of  President  in  succession  to  so  long  a  list  of  distinguished  men.  Amongst 
those  men  two  names  will  always  remain  in  my  memory  with  particular 
reverence.  One  is  that  of  the  great  Orientalist,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  the 
other,  of  a  President  who  perhaps  did  more  for  this  Society  than  any  other, 
and  who  certainly  represented  it  longer — Sir  Clements  Markham.  And  I  have 
esteemed  it  a  matter  of  particular  good  fortune  that  1  should  have  happened 
to  be  President  at  a  time  when  the  Society  has  been  very  much  occupied  with 
war  work,  particularly  the  work  of  map-making,  because  as  it  happens  I  have 
been  a  map-maker  all  my  life  ;  so  that  it  has  been  of  really  very  exceptional 
interest  to  me  to  have  presided  over  the  Society  during  the  last  two  years.  I 
regret  more  than  1  can  say  that  I  am  unable  to  continue  in  the  office  of 
President.  I  feel  that  I  should  explain  to  you  that  the  real  reason  of  my 
retirement  is  that  I  am  gradually  becoming  too  deaf.  The  Council  do  not 
want  a  deaf  President.  And  I  find  that  in  the  hall  where  we  have  our 
lectures  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  hear  what  is  said  from  the  body  of  that 
hall,  and  consequently,  this  being  one  of  the  afflictions  due  to  years,  with 
which  I  cannot  very  well  hope  to  cope,  I  think  it  better  to  retire  in  favour  of  so 
distinguished  a  successor  as  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  You  have  heard 
what  he  has  done  for  geography  ;  it  is  part  of  our  national  history.  And  now 
thanking  you  once  again  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  this 
toast,  I  will  ask  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  to  reply  for  himself. 

The  PkESiDKNT-ELECT :  I  had  prepared  a  speech  of  great  brilliance,  but 
there  has  already  been  so  much  brilliant  oratory  that  I  think  you  will  prefer 
brevity.  Sir  James  Dunlop  Smith  in  the  very  kind  remarks  he  made  has 
referred  to  my  journey  across  Central  Asia  to  India  in  the  year  1887.  I  was  then 
twenty-four  years  old.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  Journey  was  made  simply  from 
a  sheer  love  of  adventure,  from  a  desire  to  see  the  unknown,  to  see  the  great 
deserts  and  mountains  of  Asia,  and  I  can  confide  to  you  that  when  I  came  to 
write  out  a  lecture  which  I  was  to  give  to  this  Society  in  the  year  1888  I  was 
in  great  trepidation,  since  I  was  afraid  that  so  august  a  body  as  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  would  care  little  for  adventure  and  was  wanting  only 
very  dry  geographical  details.  But  I  was  warmed  by  the  reception  which  the 
Society  gave  me,  and  by  none  was  my  reception  more  cordial  than  that  of 
the  veteran  Asiatic  and  Indian  traveller,  the  former  President  of  the  Society, 
the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  whom  we  have  with  us  to-night.  He  did 
me  the  very  great  honour  of  being  present  at  my  lecture  and  making  some 
remarks  upon  it.  That  same  spirit  of  adventure  which  animated  me,  which 
drove  me  on  to  make  my  journeys,  I  hope  during  my  Presidency  I  shall 
be  able  to  encourage  all  I  can  in  the  Society.  I  desire  to  thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  the  very  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  name, 
and  I  wish  especially  to  thank  you  for  the  high  honour  which  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  coming  year.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  Society  which  we 
always  strive  to  make  the  premier  Geographical  Society  in  the  world. 


